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MODERN PLATING PRACTICE 
SystEM AS USED BY THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY. 
By W. FRAINE.* 
different rates of pay, and if the piecework price should 


be set on the basis of the rate of highest pay, the man 
with the lowest rate would be overpaid in proportion to 


A PIECEWORK 


One of the chief difficulties in installing a piecework 
system in the average plating department is the number 
and variety of jobs which the operator has in work 
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VIEW OF PLATING DEPARTMENT AT THI THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


the same time, and the apparent difficulty of finding the his rate; and if the price is set on the ba tl 

exact length of time that should be charged against each rated man, the highest rated man would not receiv 

one. Another difficulty is that oftentimes it is necessary much as he should. That these difficulties are more at 

for two Or more men to work on the same job of work parent than real may be seen by a study of the piecework 

in order to utilize tank space or to turn out a particular system as worked and applied to the plating departmen 

job in a short time. These two or more men may have of The National Cash Register Company, of 
Ohio. The system has been in use for 


*Foreman, Plating Department, National Cash Register Company, Day . - ¢ 
ton, Ohio. mt "and has proved highly satisfactory to all concerned. 
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-a number ot years 
















































2 THE METAL 
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{ re arbitrary, and certain in- 
ease ’ ( ea certain definite 
, ( ese increase ire also arbitrary, 
f ( efhinite when he may expect 
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FILE CARD SYSTEM, OPERATION AND PIECE CARDS. 
ividual pieceworkers, but most of them are assembled 
n groups or gangs and piecework prices are set on both 


| 
i 
vases, the me thod 


being the same in either cas¢ 
METHOD O ETTING PIECE RATES. 
lhe first tep in etting a piecework rate 18 to dete r- 
| v pie 
mine what is a tair hourly rate for the class of labor and 
skill required to do a particular class of work his be- 
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AN OPERATION AND PRICE CARD 

ino determined. it ] = he } : a . aS 

g determined, it becomes the basis for setting piece 
work prices for that particular class of work. For in 
stance, if the amount of skill and experience required to 
do a certain operation or series of operations justifies 
paving a mat ra gang of men a rate of 35 cents per 
hour, the piecework hourly rate would be set on that 
basis and the piecework price is figured so that that rate 
vill be the minimum average wage the individual or the 

ing will ea per hou 

METHOD OF SI NG PIECEWORK PRICES 
Under the old svste f setting piecework prices in 
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nost factories, and still in use in some at the present 
time, the method was to set a price from records of pre- 
vious performance or for the foreman or job foreman to 
time a man ona job, or at most for one of them to work 
tor awhile at a given job and set a price by the result. 
\lany 


prices were set by comparison and many by guess- 
vork. All of these methods were unscientific and the re- 
ults were unfair both to the employer and the employee. 


[he modern method is to standardize processes and 
Operations and to have all operations tried out by one or 
nore men who are skilled in the various operations and 
able to handle each with reasonable rapidity. It 
not the idea to speed the workmen up to the limit of 
their ability, but rather to set a fair standard of output 
governed by the conditions under which the work is to 
In order to create confidence that prices will 
reduced the workmen exceed the hourly 
rate set (by. reason of extra effort or ability), The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company rules that “every piece- 
work price set is guaranteed for one year, unless there 
are changes in methods, equipment or stock that would 
cause a difference in labor costs either up or down.” In 
order that the tryout man may get an accurate cost of 


are 1S 


e li me. 


In 


Case 








SHOWING METHOD OF DELIVERING WORK 


PLATING DEPARTMENT. 


rO AND FROM THE 


the labor involved in plating any given piece of work, it 
is necessary to separate each step of the process and to 
make a time study of each. This is particularly neces- 
sary in a plating room, as the operations are not contin- 
uous and the workman or gang may have a dozen or 
more different jobs of work running at one time. 

A TRYOUT ILLUSTRATION. 

\ typical example of a tryout is as follows: The try- 
out man, being given a certain lot of work to try out, 
which in this case we will assume is a polished steel part, 
5,000 pieces to the lot, he would note the time when he 
is ready to start, transfer the work from the rack on 
which it is received to the potash tank, making a record 
of the time consumed, say, 10 minutes Now, as the work 
will require a few minutes’ immersion to saponify the 
erease and loosen the dirt, he cuts off his time until ready 
for the next step. When the work is ready to be trans- 
ferred to the electric cleaning tank he again makes note 
of the time and starts to transfer, throwing on the cur- 
rent when he hangs in the first bunch of work. Time 
required to transfer, 12 minutes. Remove from cleaner, 
run through pickle, rinse in water, cyanide dip and again 
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CHE 


rinse, 22 minutes; hang in plating tank, 65 minutes. As 
no labor will be spent on the work while plating, he cuts 
off his time again until ready to remove the work from 
the plating tank. When ready he notes the time, re 
moves work from tank, rinses in cold and hot water, 
dries out in sawdust and hangs work on rack finished ; 
time, eight minutes; total time, 117 minutes. 117 min 
utes at an hourly rate of 35 cents per hour $0.082. 
5.000 ) 0.682 ( .0132 per 100. 


METHOD OF SETTING PIECE RATES 

When two or more men are working on the same lot 
of work and the price paid for the amount of work done 
is to be divided among them, the problem is how to find 


an equitable rate upon which to figure prices, especially 


ON GANG WORK. 
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A PIECEWORK TICKET. 


if the workmen are paid different hourly rates. If the 
men were all receiving the same rate per hour, the prob 
lem would be as easy as that of the individual piece 
worker, and the number employed on the gang would be 
the unit instead of the individual. But as conditions 
may require that the gang be formed with a number of 
men having different hourly rates of pay, and it is de- 
sired that each shall share in the piecework earnings in 
proportion to his rate of pay, it would appear a rather 
complicated problem. 

In practice it works out like this: Suppose that it is 
desired to change from a day work to a piece work basis 
and the change will affect ten men with three different 
hourly rates of pay, say 20, 22.5 and 25 cents per hour, 
who are to be formed into a unit of production. A job 


rate would be set on which to figure piecework prices 
and that job rate would be an average of the combined 
hourly day rate, and would become the hourly job 
piece rate. cas 


METAL 
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Viz.: Five men at 25c. per hour......$1.25 
Three men at 22.5c. per hour... .675 
Two men at 20c. per hour...... 40 
$2.325 


total job earnings per hour day work. This sum, di 
vided by the number of men in the gang (10), gives 
$0.2325, which becomes the hourly job piece rate. 

If it is the intention to set prices on the basis of 
present earnings, without any premium for the extra 
effort which is the usual result of a satisfactory piece 
work, bonus or premium system, all prices would be 
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A PRODUCTION CARD 


figured on the hourly piecework job rate, which in this 
instance is $0.2325. 

If it is desired to add a premium for the extra ef 
fort put forth and that the workmen should have a 
share in the savings effected, add the per cent. of pre 
mium to the piecework job rate. For instance, it may 
be desired that the workmen earn on piecework 25 
per cent. over their day rate. 25 per cent. added to 
$0.2325 gives $0.2906, or in round figures $0.291, which 
becomes the piecework job rate, 
be figured on that basis. 


and all prices would 


DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 
All piecework tickets are made out to the job in 
stead of to the individual and in order to separate each 
man’s share of the earnings in proportion to his hourly 
rate, the total earnings for a given period (a week is 
the best unit of time) are divided according to the 
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naster's department. The paymaster’s file is kept up 
trom duplicate copies of the tryout ticket. The piece 

hle record in The National Cash Register Com 
pany’s plating department ; than 
5,000 parts and over 11,000 prices. 
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SPELTER AND ITS USES. 
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ses of the zine, It will be seen by a close study 
f the “tree” that there is hardly an industry that does 
ot employ zinc in some form or other. About the only 
riticism we would have to make about this design is in 
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llowever. we believe that it is not generally known 


that there 1s such a wide applic ition of the met ul, called 
spelte in its cast form and zine when rolled spun or 
lrav Some interesting statistics relating to the pro 
ti f zinc and its connection with the population 
re as follows 
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BRASS FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


SomME COMMON SENSE REMARKS BY AN 


\I 


lo equip and manage a brass foundry, whether it ts 
a jobbing or manufacturing outfit, is not such a stagger 
ing task as many of the old school of mechanics would 
lead people to believe. For the benefit of the many own- 
“behind the times” foundries as well as those who 
intend to start a foundry of their own it might be well to 
lay down a few simple rules and kinks that will put them 
in the way of making a stab at getting seventy-five cents 
worth of results for every dollar they spend, and in or- 
der that not so many foundries will be conducted on the 
“fifty-fifty” which being interpreted means, that 
the workmen give but fifty per cent. of their efficiency 
and lose fifty per cent. of the castings in return for every 
dollar that the boss spends on the foundry. 

It hardly seems possible that one brass foundry could 
be so managed that the owner of it could be robbed or 
jobbed to such an extent that he had to look for his 
profits from the chips that were made in his finishing de- 
partment, and as he sported an automobile and attended 
every big league ball game there must have been some 
chips! 


ers of 


basis, 


rHE MOLDERS’ TUB BENCH ? 


OR 


lo start with, let us take up the ancient old ark known 
as the molders’ tub. If vou have been using them and 
still think that they are the goods, then there is no hope 
for you. On the other hand if instead you care to listen 
to ordinary every-day reason, then it won't be a hard job 
to convince you that a tub is one of the most expensive 
pieces of furniture ever placed in a foundry. In the first 
place it is associated with the old tradition of the brass 
foundry which consists mainly of a minimum output. It 
is considered a crime, even to this day, to produce any- 
thing more than thirty 16 by 12 by 5 inch molds for one 
day’s work when using a tub and on certain classes of 
very ordinary work eighteen molds a day were all that 
the tub molders could produce. So rid of the tubs 
if they are being used or if one expects to start up a plant 
don't put molders’ bench instead, that 
can be purchased from any of the foundry supply houses. 
These machines are made of pipe with a couple of cleats 
fastened to them for the pattern and bottom boards to 
rest on while making the molds. Attach blow guns and 
vibrators to these benches so that the molder can do his 


ret 


them in. Use a 


with the nuisance of 
1 


own lifting off. This does away 
calling for a helper or another molder to come to his ai 
and bv so doing it saves time and money 

\gain the molder’s benches, if not placed too close to 
one another, will automatically provide ample space for 
the storage of sand on either side so that it can be tem- 
pered and riddled by help other than molders. If com- 
air on tap or electric current is obtainable it can 
be used for operating an air shaker or gyratory riddle, 
either of which will handle more sand than one man can 
shovel into them. On either side of the molder’s benches 
1 shelves for molder’s tools and dust bag 
are not large enough for the storage of any but the 


allen 1 
pressed 


are provide: 


Phe 


very small patter a. which in itself is a 200d thing, as 
patterns are not so apt to be lost as thev are in the tubs, 


SO that all thing's considered the old time molder’s tub 
should be eliminated. 
Perforated cast iron bottom a big Wm 
provement over the wood species so much in evidence in 
anv of the foundries and are much cheaper in the end. 


“boards” are 


Meter Company, Br n, N. ¥ 





EXPERT 


By W. H. 


rHE BENEFIT 01 HE TPRApDI 


FOR 
PARRY. 


Vhe kind with square holes are the easiest for the iron 
foundryvman, who will make them 
straight. It will also be found that the men can be 
down these plates much faster than those made of woo 


and as they do not warp and can be thicl 


1O1 vou, to cast 


made at eve 


ness they will apply more readily to molding machine r 


quirements, and those who are experienced with tl 
machines will say that the closer they are adjusted to tl 
job at hand the better the output here is no feat 
my part of being contradicted in this particular. state 
ment, as anybody who has attempted to get good wor 
and lots of it with onl crooked and warped vooden be 
tom boards to use can also testify. 
FALLACY OF SNAP FLASKS 

The old practice of clamping the flasks and pourit 

the molds on the end or side is all but a thine of th 


musty past, and the claim of many brass founders of the 


present era that molds made in a brass foundry must he 


encased in a flask when being poured is fallacious. In 
order to prove that it is, one has only to visit most any 
iron foundry and witness the making of molds in sna 


flasks which very frequently have no jackets slipped over 
them, if the work is both shallow light. It follow 


then that as the specific gravity of brass is not so mu 


and 


greater than iron and the copes are 
the crucible is not held at a distance 
sprue hole when pouring, the conditions are pretty neat 


as favorable as the 


ho highei or at k 
vreater from tl 
are in an iron foundry | would 
real sorry for the man who would have the temerity 1 
tell an iron foundryman that it was against the rules to 
attempt to pour molten gray iron into a mold not stiffened 


by a flask or slip jacket, and vet they have the colos 
nerve to hand out that information to those intending t 
start their own brass foundry 

\ few words further on this snap flask busin het 
we drop the subject It must be borne in mind tl 
judgment has got to be used in determining what can bh 
and what cannot be poured successfully into a snap 1] 
mold. \ foundryman would not expect to be abl 
pour a car bearing into a mold that was so proportio 
that it would not withstand the pressure due to the vol 
ume and head, anymore than you would .insist on enca 
ing a mold in a steel flask when the castings weighed 
ounces and with a low head at that The snap flask wit] 


the tapered sides is the best to use 1f slip jai kets are « 
sential, as they lend themselves to the 
ing of same 1n position after the 

on the floor: although the steel jackets that are placed 
inside of the snap flasks have their 
there is possibl: advantage in 
there is likelihood of a “shift™ oc: 
event an enormous saving in real money can he 


more 
1} olds have beet placed 
good points 
some their use because 
less urring In 
made 
using snap flasks at the rate of one to each operator if 
standard sizes are used with a few kept 
hand for smaller or against hundred ¢ 
expensive cast iron or 
foundries will persist in « 


special 17s 


on 
larger work as 
that many old ti 


1 


linging fo even to this day 


steel flasks 


CHOICE OF MOLDING MACHINES 

If vou are in doubt as to what make of mo 
chine to install suppose vou play safe and start cheay 
the hand that 
twenty-five to forty dollars a piece, with another ten dol 
lars for vibrators. Rig the them. but do not putt 


a molder on the job, as they will find all kinds of 


by buving squeezer variet costs fro 


work on 
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yes, even up to the journeyman molder’s wages, as vou 
will find by that time he will be producing twice or three 
times more molds than the journeyman ever did. So 
why should not the operator receive good money when 
his output is a great deal more than that of the journey- 


man 


(To be continued. ) 


ETCHING BY THE TRANSFER PROCESS 


PROCI OR 


rit 


By H. 


it time has been that 
ould he accomplished only 


presel 


tin photographic ; therefore 

ww that the method known 

ice work of a most won 

ond, 1f not equal to that of the 

variety of its uses are unlimited 

ds used in the cutting or etching 

of which are: the rubber 

of painting the design directly 

etched, the photographic process, 
ioned, the rubber stamp 1s lin 
» the 1mpertect character of t 


YPE OF PRESS EMPLOYED 
ible nly im the narking of knite 
in the cheapest grade of etching 
led or: the second, the method 
nted on the rie tal (by eans of 
labor and can be applied only 
heret re 1s not adapted to 
ensive; the third, the photo 


uses, and being 


reat variety ol 


ed work of a most perfect char 
ts limitations and is extremely 
I ne transtet method, the one 
devoted, eliminates many ot the 
the other processes and holds 
each when worked with intelli 
r this process, which 1n then 
it anufacturers, are its sin 
ity Let us consider its sin 
strate the fact that it can be 
skilled labor \ny person of 


DECORATION 


or MetTats As Apoptep By Joun R. BAyNEs.* 


ordinary intelligence can be taught the entire process in 
a tew days time, and under: slight direction can go 
through all of the operations, from the printing of the 


paper pattern on the press, to the cutting of the metal in 
the acid tank. These facts establish its simplicity. Now 
as regards its practicability. This can be shown by the 
many uses to which the process can be put. Mr. Baynes 
has proved, as can be judged somewhat by the few ac 
companying illustrations, that any metal object, whatever 
its shape or form, can be decorated by this method. 
While the stripped photographic film (which is costly 
ind perishable) can be used as a pattern and made to 


onform to a curved or even a double curved surface, the 


yperation is a slow and delicate one, and is practical only 





FILLING THE PLATE WITH INK. 


ind sterling silver ware. ‘To the contrary, the 
paper transfer pattern lends its self readily to complex 
and can be used to cover a variety of forms, such 
indented surfaces, spheres and squares, spiral 
single or double curved surfaces, etc , 
with equally 2 OK rd results. For the benefit of the manu- 
facturers we will enumerate some of the articles which 
can be marked or ornamented by this method. The list 
includes tools of all descriptions, saws, etc., name pla 
signs and tablets, dies, rules and instruments of precision, 
‘opper and steel rollers for printing purposes, gun-bar- 
architectural pieces, tubing square and round, bottle- 
, clocks and dials of every descrip- 


} 
apes 


shaped articles, 


tes, 


’ 


rels 


cases, loving cups, etc 


tion. and many articles of jewelry, such as belt buckles 
ind pins (for enameling especially), also vanity cases, 
owder-boxes and toilet articles. We would mention 
that the metals these articles represent cover also a wide 


range, i. e., brass, copper, zinc, bronze, steel, Brittania 
netal, German and sterling silver. Having stated the 
foregoing facts concerning the process, we will now pro- 
‘eed with one of the formulae as adapted by Mr. Baynes. 
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It is already understood by many who have a knowl- tical position until thoroughly dry, after which cut 
edge of etching that the pattern used in this method is pieces of about the size of the plates to be printed 
a paper transfer pattern, which is struck off from a cop 


FORMULA FOR ETCHING INK, 
per or steel plate, known as the master-plate, by means 


? ¢ E - ake 
of a copper-plate press (the type of this press is shown ~ snot ee povcaces 
in illustration No. 1), a letter press may also be used. — re ag ti ole eR eee 
This master-plate is an etched or hand-engraved plate, Bayberry ee tbe es 8s a ieaniaiats 

Aniline color (Sol. in oil) .eeeee ¥% Ounce 

WR Fee keb wes gee ; 1 OUNCE 

ind 

furpentine .... ‘ l ounces 


Melt first five ingredients over fire and strain thi 
cheese-cloth. kemove from the fire, then add t 
tine. Stir all thoroughly and allow to cool 

N. B. Caution.—Never add turpentine while mixture 
is over the fire; it is dangerous 

The ink, made according to the above formula, 


used to fill the plate, preparatory to printing (a putt 

knife or ally Hat piece of steel may be employed for fill 
ing). Force the ink into the depressions of the plat 
with tool mentioned (as shown in illustration No. 2), and 
use same to scrape away all superfluous ink. The result 








NO. 3. PRINT PARTIALLY DRAWN FROM PLATE 
made of either copper or steel, on which the design is 
represented by lines depressed or sunk in the metal. 
It is necessary therefore to first procure the master 
plate. After this has been obtained, the transfer paper 
is prepared. 





FORMULA AND DIRECTIONS FOR COATING¢ PAPER 


? 


rHE PASTE, 


3. ge ee we teaspoontul. -+y 
Cg ee re . 3 ounces. a 

. ‘ 
Weer GND, 5 oé's kas bee cewecus + ounces. = 
LIED ax ko oknewh wk sas 68 ..25 drops. @. 


. 
8 


Mix flour and cold water to a smooth paste ; add glyc- 


) 
a? 





me 





PIERCED SHEET COPPER NO 6 GAUGI 


will be that the depressed lines are now filled with inl 
flush with the surface of the plate 

After the master has been filled, as per directions, plac 
it (face upwards) on the bed of the press. Lay upor 
a piece of transter paper, coated side down, covet 
blanket (made of either sheet rubber, or a piece of closel 
woven cloth) and run same through press. By this oj 


eration the paper is driven into close contact with t 
ink contained in the depressions of the plate 

Remove blanket and draw paper (as shown in ill 
tion No. 3). The ink held in the plate is releas 
being tacky in nature, adheres to the coated urtace 





the paper. 
The print is now ready for transferring t 


to be decorated. If the surface of the object is flat, 
print is placed in the position desired, and forced int 


STERLING SILVER VACUUM BOTTLE CASES DECORATED BY 
THE BAYNES METHOD. 


erine to boiling water and stir the two slowly into the contact by a firm pressure of the hand, or the us¢ 

paste to avoid lumping; if lumps remain the whole may = small rubber roller; in the case of an object whos« 

be strained through cheese-cloth. face is curved the same method is employed, but it is gen 
[he transfer paper should be made from a good qual-_ erally necessary to cut the paper so that it will confor 

ity of pliable tissue paper. It is prepared as follows: to the shape of the curve No set rule. for the cuttt 

Cover paper, one side only, with a thin, even coating of can be given owing to the great variety of f 

the flour or starch paste by means of a soft sponge or a_ this must be left entirely to the judgment of the oper 


flat camel’s hair brush. Allow sheets to hang in a ver- tor.) 
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ressed or rolled into contact tioned in this article. In general, however, we will stat 
release the papet rhis is accor that in the case of brass, copper, bronze, steel, (German 
vet sp e, and holding for ilver and Britannia metal a diluted solution of nitric acid 
I c tel Mhe vatel is used 
iting releases the paper and he required strength of the solution cannot be ac 
f the metal in the form of curately given owing to the varying changes of tem 
( he ink represents the resist perature under which it is worked, all of which affects 
hich it covers from the action its action, et \n approximate temperature should be 
t be born n mind, that the between SO and 90 degrees I, he best results in etching 
by the 1 e the parts which’ of nearly every description are obtained by slow cutting 
r th tt the metal (1. e., slow action of the acid), in fact slow 
rticles, thus treated, in the etching action gives the cleanest and sharpest results 
I vat all the exposed parts \h1 Lavnes states that during his twenty ears of. ex 
e etched \ mon method perience in decorative etching, that there is not one case 
Cl vith either asphaltum o1 In twent where the transfer process Cannot be used to 
| to the « ng bath emploved dvantag In fact he seld ises any othe ethod 
for hich will answer Che work shown in the few accompanying cuts was done 
riet f metals as are men ry girls trained in the Baynes’ process 
DEAD JEWELRY STOCK 
| REGARDING ABLI ARTICLES 0 | \ 
bY OSCAT | MAN 
ents and attendant uncertainti haser of stove-trimmings instead of being an imitation 
e ourtes followed by the of the beautiful airy creations made from solid platinum 
e mad the past ear one | ne 2 Rolled plate, eold filled il | silvet plate l iewelr 
‘ é r C1 7 ( ot b 1 a a V¢ ir call that has been polished to such an extent that all the plate 
ervative ( uli his l esp has been polished oft the extreme top of the hi h-lights 
elry business, a business whos Chis class includes jewelry of all discriptions, but esp 
Ne disadvantage of being expens- cially pendants, ear-drops, etc., made from knife-edge wire 
eat tent ad pensable \ though the mat crolls. lewelr t] it has been struck in cies mM e Tro 
le ‘ bbhet and retailet have ( h beet engin turned hul : and silvet plate | articles that ha ( 
eneral condition of the trade ts been cut down, then dipped into acid again before beit 
the New Year on a better founda silver-plated. Aly experience has been that more jewel 
er had before (he manutacturers have is irreparably damaged during the polishing operations 
( to eliminate the “deadwood” from thet than in all the other operations combined rhe worst 
eep the cost of production down — feature of plated jewelry that has been polished through 
er and retailer, visualizing ad is that it is next to impossible to detect the pla es where 
tol ld ste d clearance sales which are invaria the plate has been removed from the high-light as the 
te tal rather than rush sales and cons¢ base metal is identically the same color as the gold plat 
ri rite lividet ls, have bought onl small ind it take from three to seven weeks for the base metal 
titi h ite as seem to indicate a quic! t ecome sufficiently tarnished to reveal its true natur: 
{ ( ront ind | ( levoted a lara : ( elrv that has been made of several s! lI piece 
n to pushi the ow-sellers and soldered together without anv fixed motif Chis clas 
_ “sticker ff their shelve ‘onsists of pendants, chatelaines, lavallieres, etc., an 
tv | have had an opportunit although some of the articles must have cost nsidet 
! tit of shop-w I lead” able to manufacture the invariably have a cheap, “‘scran 
‘ 1 ( elers have bec ble to dispose of ppearance 
e sent | k to the manufacturer or the job plat | lewelry where an incongruity exists between the 
t e-finished article nd the finish applied Under this class should be 
ng brief description of the most prominent — listed hains and bead necks finished in rose gold or 
ter let vf make the unsal l-rencl oTray, optical eoods finished in Roman Or old 


ble 1 t be pportune English. silver-plated collar buttons, etc he retailers 


themselves have two infallible methods of making 

lead” stock The first is to buy a large quantity of 

) lly be d led into six classes. viz some fad after the popular demand has begun to wane 

stant lit ha been overdone, the other 1s to stor k up with eoods not adapted to thei 

the re f that the rticle are cruce ind clum C class of trade The 1obbers and retailers Nave ever\ sioht 

es heavy earette cases. made to expect the manufacturers to keep their sample lines 

that the =1] bel a weight to be up-to-the-minute bv discarding all obsolete samples and 

1 las receptacle ror ciga to see tl at every p1ece¢ of jewelry 1S made and finish d 

i. Vi nd barettes that are so heavy that in correctly The average jewelry store has less stock on 
he ve r hair in place thev actuall hand at present than ever before, and if they are gor 

( f pla his las ilso includes that to do any business at all the, will have to buy prett: 
trot ewelry that is nickel or platinu freely for the spring trade, and it rests with the manu 

el ne platinun but 1s composed facturer more than anvone to decide whether the retailet 

emind he ould-be put can dispose of the new stock quickly and be in a position 

to duplicate his first orders or if the goods are going to 


smmert 
immer. 


become “settlers’’ in his store all spring and s 
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FACTORY DRIVES 


\ COMPARISON OF THE MEtTHObps OF DISTRIBUTION OF POWER IN A MANUFACTURING PLAN 


By GUION 


In deciding on the drive for a factory, a layout of the 
manufacturing machines should first be made under the 
supervision of and instructions from, the plant superin- 
tendent. He should be the authority in this feature of the 
work and officially approve of the layout before the 
method of drive is taken up. The drive may then be laid 
out and in doing so the engineer should be sure that the 
superintendent’s desires are complied with so far as their 
effect on the machines may be concerned, but in all other 
respects he should be the authority. Whether power be 
purchased or generated or whether group drives, in- 
dividual drives, motors, belts, shafting, gearing, etc., be 
used or not, is a matter that the engineer should decide 
and one which he can decide to the factory’s advantage 
if care is taken to make the manufacturing requirements 
clear to him. 

Individuals are often met with who are in favor of 
electric drive and others who are just as strongly in 
favor of belts and shafting, and they will argue indefi- 
nitely on the value of the drive they believe in, all the 
while losing sight of the fact that the demands of the 
shop are what really determine which drive should be 
used. The efficiencies of the two drives, considered as 
drives along, are about thus: With engine belted to line 
shaft and line shaft belted to machine, the loss of power 
from engine to machine is about ten or twelve per cent., 
and from engine to machine with electric drive it is 
about eighteen or twenty per cent. With the belt and 
shaft drive there is that constant loss, whether the driven 
machinery be operating or not, so that with a small per 
centage of the machines operating the percentage of 
transmission losses may be as high as eighty per cent., 
due to the running idle (or unloaded) shafting and belts, 
while with the electric drive the losses occur only while 
the machine is operating. ‘To illustrate what this means, 
suppose, in one case, we have to transmit 100 horse 
power to a machine that operates all day. With the belt 
and shaft drive we will then have a loss of about 12 
horse-power for ten hours, or 120 horse-power-hours, 
and with the electric drive we will have a loss of 
about 20 horse-power for ten hours, or 200 horse-power- 
hours. 

‘hen suppose another case, in which we have to trans- 
mit 100 horse-power to a machine that operates one- 
third of the time during the day. With belt and shafting 
drive we still have the constant loss of 12 horse- 
power for the whole day, or a total loss of 120 horse 
power-hours, while with the electric drive we will have a 
loss of 20 horse-power for three and one-third hours, or 
a total of 66 boa horse-power hours, because, when the 
machine is not operating no energy is circulating in the 
transmission system, and consequently there are no 
losses taking place. Therefore, in the first case, belt 
and shafting drive is the proper one to use, while in the 
second case we should use electric drive. 

There are many cases which are very puzzling to 
solve, and when it becomes hard to determine which is 
the proper drive for any department of a mill or factory, 
the safest method to adopt is that of the adjoining de 
partment or that which will work out to the best advan 
tage to the power plant. If, instead of a department, the 
drive concerns a factory, then we should select that 
drive which is most advantageous from outside consid 
erations, or even ethical or psychological points of view 


*\. J. Patt ( pany, engineers and surveyors, Waterbury, Conn. 
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in place of the purely physical, for in such a case the 
physical considerations balance and cannot decide the 
question. 

Some cases require a great amount of exhaustive stud 
in order to arrive at a decision, and it is often hard to 
collect the necessary data to work with, especially that 
connected with the human element, and the individual's 
disposition which so often constitutes a large part of the 
problem. Two foundries are recalled to the writer 
attention which illustrate this feature very strongly. A 
certain type of especially designed hoisting apparatus 
was installed in each, and the operation and output of 
each foundry were intended to be identical, but when 
they started business a force of entirely new men went 
to work in one while in the other a force of men from an 
old shop moved in. In the foundry employing the new 
men the hoisting apparatus proved very successful, but 
it had to be abandoned in the one employing the old men 
because they took such a violent dislike to it that the 
output and morale of the shop was completely demora! 
ized, and the new hoists had to be removed and an old 
type put in; one that the men were used to. 

It is practically impossible to foresee such conditions 
as these, and yet every effort must be made to do so 
because it is necessary to consider everything in ordet 
that our plans work out smoothly. The above incident 
also illustrates how one item must sometimes be, in it 
self, inefficient, in order that the whole may be efficient 
In other words, the most efficient method or piece ol 
apparatus is that which does its part in a business entet 
prise so that that enterprise, as a whole, is carried on in 
a highly efficient manner. It is often possible to become 
so interested in improving the efficiency of some part 
item in a process of manufacture, as to lose sight of how 
that improvement may be affecting the balance of th 
process, with the result that the over-all efficiency ha 
been reduced. 

Examples of conditions calling for certain drives are 
First, a carpenter or case shop, in which the individual 
electric drive will usually be found the most economical 
because the machines are mostly used singly, a 5 horss 
power cutoff saw a few minutes at a time here and there 
through the day, or a 50 horse-power plainer more ot 
less often, sometimes for short and sometimes for long 
periods. Second, a machine shop with a large number 
of small machines and one or two large ones that are 
used intermittently. The small machines should b 
grouped according to demands, and connected to a motot 
so that they can be used without running the whole shop 
The large machines should be individually driven by 
separate motors. Third, a heavy machine shop, in which 
the machines should all be individually motored. Fourth 
a power press room where most of the machines are in 
continuous operation most of the time. In this case the: 
should all be driven by belts from a main shaft. If such 
a plant is large, it will ususally be found an economy to 
drive sections or different departments by one motor eac!l 
so that any section may be shut down without leaving 
the main shaft running or necessitating the shutting down 
of the whole plant. 

The cost of purchased power as compared to power 
generated on the premises is an interesting problem. It 1 
a fact that a factory can buy power for less tl 
generate it and the power company make a profit in som 
cases, but more often the factory can generate their ow1 
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tney can buy it In shops of such 
endants tor the heating plant and to 

achinery, that same attendance 

lant machinery so that the cost 

( the interest and depreciation on 
( t f fuel, which almost always 
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amounts to less than the power can be purchased for from 
the power company. In small shops where the attendance 

for heating plant and care of mechanical equip- 
is a small part of the duties of one of the operating 
hands, purchased power will almost invariably be found 
to be the cheapest, even at high rates. 


necessary for 
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PREPARATION OF VARIOUS CHEMICAL SALTS 


SOM I [DIRECTIONS 


rHE 


FOR 
By CHARLI 


OLD CILLORIDI 


1 


repared in the following manner 


a ture iqua regia, consisting of three parts 
lrocl id and one part of pure nitric acid 
ced thoro together. Pure gold should only be 
used for n ld chloride and it should be cut up 
nto I] pa placed in a porcelain evaporating 
di heat the boiling point by the aid of a 
water oO ul t Yow add the acid mixture slowly 
t] ounce f ayua regia to one ounce Ot 
dded_ first [he idea is to keep a 
at { n without an excess of acid, so that it 1s 
| t 1 ( st sufficient acid to dissolve th 
id 
\ ite ( d ven dissolve the heat should be 
al ed to « ( uch of the acids as possibl 
nd pi ( ture the gold chloride is 
( ( ay be converted to the fulminates 
tat ‘ iter and filtering and 
the pre te 1 peration requires extrem 
re cle ld ill be lost in this operation 
i_\ CriL¢ | 
LO prepare oride proceed in a similar manne 
w he re I cle Ol xold 
\cid pi porcelain evaporating dishes should 
be ust th rpose, depending upon the amount ol 
etalli ( , onverted \n arrangement should 
ad eat this receptac le to the boiling point 
ind of te1 ths or by direct heat 
Lhe tu! I ists of equal parts of pure nitric 
cid al ite! eferably distilled water It requires 
pro tely two ounces of the acid mixture to dis 
ni nee re etalli lvet But the same 
e should be exercised as in the preparing of gold 
loridk h it is not necessary in either case to 
CVa rate the I I] ne torm when the n aterial is to 
e used directly f plating solutions \fter the silver 
ill dissolved lver nitrate allow to cool and then 
( int of water to the mixture and pri 
ite ( y the aid of a concentrated solution 
t hydrochloric acid, the latter being 
preferre \ wly to the silver nitrate until the 
( é ted in the form of a white plasti 
owde lal le of the clear solution should be tested 
pal t can be determined whether all the 
lver 1 ( ted \tterwards allow the precipitated 
Iver to settlh then syphon off the clear solution of 
te hich is of no value he precipitate 
t1 ( : arefully for a number of times until 
the longer acid to blue litmus paper 
{ er chloride 1s then ready for use in solution 
( ( with <« icle 
( XN } 
er t vel ude proceed as far as reduc 
the r . revi described in the 
silver chloride and add an equal amount 
f \fterwards prepare a concentrated solution of 


AID OF THE 


PRACTICAL PLATER. 


H. Procror. 


yanide 98.99 per cent. in warm water. For every ounce 
of metallic silver it will require one ounce of cyanide or 
slightly more to produce the single cyanide of silver. 
\dd the cyanide solution carefully until all the silver is 
precipitated from the nitrate solution in the same manner 
as when producing the chloride. Make a separate test to 
ee that all the silver is precipitated. This operation re 
quires much care in order to avoid an excess of cyanide 
in precipitating, otherwise considerable silver will be lost 
in the washing. 

\fter precipitating, remove the clear solution of potas- 
sium nitrate (which is of no value) and wash the pre- 
cipitate a number of times, as previously mentioned for 
producing silver chloride. The remaining precipitate is 
single silver cyanide and in order to convert to double 
yanide it will require an additional 114 ounces of cyanide 

ore or less and an additional ounce for free cyanide for 
practical results. 

lt is far cheaper to purchase silver cyanide owing to its 
low price than to convert it, unless this is accomplished 
on an extensive scale. It is also cheaper to buy chloride 
of gold - 

ZINC SMELTING IN AUSTRALIA. 

lt is reported that the smelting of zinc, which has been 
the mainstay of the German zinc smelting business, is 
about to be lost to that country. The Australian produc- 
tion of zine ore, which has in recent years been the largest 
single source of spelter in the world, has heretofore gone 
to Germany for smelting. Due to the interruption of the 
war, this has been stopped and the Australian producers 
been forced to look elsewhere for an outlet of their 
re production. 


Nave 


Negotiations, therefore, are now in progress between 
the zine corporation and other Australian producers for a 
combination of their interests in the smelting of their out 
put lo this end the American Smelting and Refining 
Company is now in consultation with these Australian 
concerns for the erection of new smelting works. There- 

re it looks as though there is an impending revolution in 
elting which will make a material difference to the 
(,erman and Belgian smelters. 


ALLOY OF ALUMINUM FITS MANY USAGES. 
Claimed to be suited for almost limitless uses, an alloy 
‘f aluminum and nickel which does not tarnish and which 
couples the elements of lightness and strength is reported 
to have been developed in England. The metal has 
practically the same specific gravity as aluminum, its 
principal base, is white and takes a high polish. While 
extremely malleable it does not become brittle by pound- 
ing, but instead increases in hardness. A sheet of the 
alloy was towed for almost six months in the ocean by 
ler operating between England and New Zealand, 
nd at the end of that time was found to be as bright 


stean 


as when first put in the water, it is asserted. Promoters 
f the alloy contend that it is particularly adapted for 
internal combustion engines, marine fittings, medical ap- 


paratus, and similar uses. It has a tensile strength of 
sa 


13 tons to the square inch. 
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CASTINGS 


An ARTICLE DEALING WITH THE PRODUCTION OF DiE MOLDED Parts. 


By EARLE BUCKINGHAM. 


Very few machine shops use enough castings to 
make it pay for them to have their own foundries. As 
a consequence their work is done by an outside con- 
cern that also handles work from many other places. 
The machine shop considers that its part of the work 
is done by merely furnishing patterns, and these are 
not always of the best, while the foundry must take 
care of the rest. The foundry is concerned principally 
in getting the best castings possible from the patterns 
in hand, seldom getting much credit for the difficul- 
ties that they overcome, and their interest in the prod- 
uct ceases when the castings are accepted. They have 
little care and less knowledge of the machine work to 
be done upon them and their ultimate use. Therefor 
it is not to be expected of them to attempt to show 
the machine shop how machine work might be par- 
tially eliminated in the foundry. The interest of the 

















\ TYPEWRITER FRAMI 


foundry is directed in another direction. ‘Their efforts 
are directed toward pertecting means to produce cast 


ings from the patterns furnished them in a simple, ef 
fective manner as cheaply as is consistent with good 
quality. The result of these efforts has produced the 
moulding machines, which are producing very good 
results. But even these cannot be fully perfected 
without co-operation between the machine shop and 
the foundr If the machine shop does not furnish 
suitable patterns to be used on these machines it 
would not pay for the foundry to install them \nd 
without good patronage the moulding machine com 
panies cannot afford to spend their time and money 
to experiment with and improve their product. It is 
unfortunate that so little interest is taken by the ma- 
chine shop in foundry work. With hearty co-opera- 


tion on both sides much could be done to improve the 
quality of the work and to save time and money for 
both. The first move should come from the machine 
shop, but the foundry must show a willingness to 
work out the desires of the machine shop, no matter 





how contrary they may be to their general practice, at 
the same time giving the machine shop the benefit of 
their practical experience and pointing out any evident 
errors in their plans. Working from the results of 
any such experiments, both parties should develop to- 
gether a process to eliminate any faults in the result. 
The machine shop has developed the die casting. 
This shows what can be done in casting to eliminate 
machining. This branch of casting is a specialty and 
properly belongs in the machine shop. There is no 
moulding, as all of the dies are of metal and must be 
made by expert tool makers. A well-built casting die 
is one of the finest examples of the tool makers’ art. 
The metal is soft and melts at a very low temperature 
and the pouring is done mechanically. But little floor 
space is needed by the casting machines in comparison 
to the large amount required by the tool room. This 
naturally classes die casting as machine shop work. 
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METAL MOULD WITH SAND CORE FOR CASTING SIDE OF 
FRAME. 


Castings made in sand moulds vary considerably. 
Chis is due to several causes. The rapping of the pat- 


tern is harder at some times than at others This 
causes a variation in the size and shape of the mould. 
Some moulds are rammed harder than others The 


molten metal forces out the looser mould thus produc 
ing a larger casting. Small corners of the mould are 
always liable to break off or be washed away, thus 
producing a rough and imperfect casting. The mould- 
ing machines have partially overcome most of these 
defects, but some variation is yet apparent. Except 
at working points this slight variation has but little 
importance. Yet if this variation were entirely elim- 
inated, a surface cast in sand would seldom be smooth 
enough for a working surface. If it is desired to pro- 
duce this working surface in the foundry, some new 
method must be employed. 

Castings made in metal moulds vary but a few thou- 
sandths of an inch and have a smooth surface. It has 
not yet been found to be very practical to core small 
holes with metal cores in metals such as cast iron, 
brass or aluminum. The cores are often warped and 
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burned off by the heat of the molten metal; while cated in the core box by holes into which the bushings 



































the metal shrink tightly to the cores that it is often would fit, and the sand would then be rammed around 

impossible to withdraw them Projecing lugs and the frame without much additional work. These cores 

other irregular places are very difficult to cast in metal might be made on a jarring machine and then the 

mould the all used for die castings, usually with frame should cause no trouble at all. 

Instead of a bushing a bracket might be cast in posi- 

e tion on another casting, thus saving some of the ma- 

chining necessary to hold them together. This bracket 

would be machined where necessary and then be cast 

in position. A casting might be constructed of several 

of such brackets or parts, machined independently and 

then cast together. Even with the same amount of 

machine work in both cases the cost would probably 

il i 1 deta aa be much less to handle the several smaller pieces than 

G4, ty \ | | | to handle one very large piece. Parts could be made 

GY Lp | | 4 \ | in this manner that would be impossible to duplicate 

f pape SS ST mre) with the present methods of machining. A finished 

oe YZ Y SENN SS Se boss or tapped hole could be placed in any necessary 

(O) VLG, fe inte Pe . J place without any consideration as to how it would be 

} if by ete my aN N machined. Whether or not the machine could be 

fs + readily assembled would be the only question. 

ee Li, / _ To illustrate this process, I shall take a typewriter 

Faqs 4 Irame now made in tour parts and machined in the 

t usual manner, and first try to show how it might be 
D> - f goocc eFC FC O0OF00000 
METAL M i" ND CORE FOR CASTING FRAMI | Jo] 
MPLETI | o| K_ }°} 
| 
} | | ] 1 ic | — fs 
tin as a base, melt at such a low temperature and have || lo 
o littl rinkage that these difficulties are not met || Ld lo| 
with ther I ercome these difficulties with the |o| lo 
harder metals a1 illoys, if it is desired to use metal jo] te 

moulds, the castings should be so designed that the er Sheba heos Shhh ae aa nu) a 
irts to be cast nst the metal moulds would be ri 


\DIUSTABLE FRAME FOR TOBBING WORK 


made in the four parts as at present but with most of 

the machining eliminated, and then try to show how 

it might be cast in a single part. This frame is now 

made of cast iron or bronze, depending upon the speci- 

= fications, but with a process as described aluminum 
could be used to great advantage. 

The first part considered will be the front of the 

frame. This piece has no bosses or finished points and 

a cast iron mould of the usual type will serve. The 

mould would be made in two parts mounted on a base, 

one part stationary and the other movable. The oper- 

ation of this mould is very simple. After the casting 

METAL MO rO CAST FRONT OF FRAMI is poured, the operating handle is pulled back, thus 

opening the mould. When the movable part has trav- 

smooth and regular, while any bosses or reinforcing  eled back a certain distance, the lugs on the sides pick } 

ribs would be formed by a sand core placed in the up the collars on the rods operating the ejectors, and 

metal mould the casting is ejected from the mould. ‘The gate is se 

[fo produce a small hole or a finished surface on a made that the metal enters from the bottom of the 


boss cast by the sand mould, it seems as though some mould and forces the air out through the small space 














machine work would be required. Under these con- of four or five thousandths of an inch between the two 
ditions let a finished bushing be cast into the part in parts of the mould. This space, however, is too small 
its proper position. It would be far cheaper to finish to allow the metal to flow into it. Two pieces would 
these bushings in an automatic screw machine than be cast at one operation and the mould could be 
to finish the holes and bosses on each separate cast- poured about as fast as it could be operated. The 
ing. A frame should be made to hold the bushings heavy body of the mould is necessary to withstand the 
from twisting in any way, but yet be flexible enough heat of the molten metal. Aluminum could use a 
to allow these bushings to shrink together as the lighter mould than brass or bronze, as the melting 


metal cools without creating any injurious stresses in point of aluminum is so much lower than that of the 
the casting. This frame would be buried in the sand other metals 

ly gs would project into the The moulds for the sides and back of the frame will 
mould. The bushings could be fastened to the frame be more elaborate than the one for the front, but they 
by a boy and this work would not be very expensive. will save much more machine work. These moulds 
The frame with the bushings attached would be lo- will all be similar so that one example will illustrate 
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them all. The mould for one of the sides is shown, 
constructed similarly to the mould for the front of the 
frame, but containing a green sand core in which is 
buried the flexible fixture carrying the finished bush- 
ings. The operation of this mould is practically the 
same as that of the mould previously described, but 
there is no need of ejectors here. The casting would 
be drawn out by the movable part and be removed 
from the mould with the sand core still attached to it. 
It would be work for a boy to break this core away 
and to remove the fixture from the casting. The 
mould would then be cleaned, new sand cores inserted 
and closed and poured again. This mould could be 
poured as fast as it could be operated, but the opera- 
tion would be somewhat slower than that of the first 
mould because of the extra work of placing the cores. 
Two castings could be made at each operation of this 
mould also. 

The spring arms carrying the bushings should be 
just stiff enough to prevent the bushings from being 
displaced while the mould is being poured, yet flexible 
enough to allow the metal to shrink without produc- 
ing any damaging strains. With aluminum in partic- 
ular, great care must be taken not to have these arms 
too rigid because of the great weakness of this metal 
when cooling. This type of fixture could be used in 
a sand mould if desired, or a cast iron drag could be 
used with a sand cope carrying the fixture. This last 
method might be even more efficient and cheaper than 
the metal moulds described. 

The machining necessary to fasten these four parts 
of the typewriter frame together has not been elim- 
inated by the foregoing process, but that work is but 
a small part of the whole. These parts might, how- 
ever, be made as a single piece. This would reduce 
the machine work to a minimum, leaving but a very 
small amount of work to be done after the casting left 
the foundry. The mould to make this casting would 
consist of a stationary base, two movable parts and 
the sand core. The operation of this mould would be 
similar to that of the moulds preceding. The core 
would be placed in the base, while both movable parts 
would be moved by the same operating handle. The 
movable parts of all of these moulds may be mounted 
on rolls for easier manipulation if desired. The parts 
of the mould would be located by dowels in their 
proper relations to each other when in the casting 
position. They would be also equipped with some 
locking device to hold them firmly together when 
closed. 

The use of metal moulds is profitable only when 
large numbers of duplicate parts are needed. It might 
seem as though the use of such a flexible fixture as 
described would be unprofitable for small numbers of 
castings. But if such a process should be practical, it 
could be used for small orders by using a universal 
style of fixture similar to the one illustrated. The lo- 
cating holes for the bushings would be made in the 
pattern and the bushings attached to the arms would 
be carefully located in their proper holes. These arms 
would then be clamped to the bars on the universal 
frame. 

There is a practice used in connection with the die 
casting process that could be adapted to advantage to 
other lines of work. This practice is to make the cast- 
ings in a vacuum. There are many advantages con- 
nected with this process. With aluminum in particu- 
lar this would be of very great value. The metal 


should be melted in the vacuum to get the best results. 
The many iniurious gases that enter into metals in 
their molten state would be eliminated and the cast- 
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ings would be of a more dense and fine grain, tree 
from blow holes. These castings would be far more 
homogeneous, soft and ductile than ordinary castings 
and would be stronger with greater wearing qualities. 
Tungsten and tantalum are examples of what 
process can do. These metals are so brittle that they 
cannot be rolled or drawn when worked by ordinary 
methods. When melted in a vacuum they can be 
easily drawn into wire for incandescent lamps. Cast 

ings poured in a vacuum would fill out all the crevises 
and corners of the mould and a sharp, perfect casting 
would thus be obtained. 

The great disadvantage of this process is that in 
most cases such an elaborate equipment is used. A 
very simple and practical way of casting in this man 
ner would be to construct a small vacuum chamber 
Here a metal mould would be of advantage because of 
the small amount of floor space that it requires, bin 
sand moulds could be used if desired. ‘The moulds 
would be placed in this chamber and the metal should 
be melted there also. Electricity could be best used 
to melt the metal, but a melting device using gas could 
be made if necessary. The work of pouring the moulds 
could be done in the usual manner. The men to do 
this work would be equipped with helmets, similar to 
a diver’s helmet, and supplied with air from the out 
side. This would do away with the elaborate mechan 
ical devices usually employed. By means of an inter- 
mediate chamber, new moulds could be brought into 
the vacuum chamber and the old ones removed. ‘This 
method would make but little change in the present 
foundry practice, and the greatly improved castings 
would more than pay for their increased cost. 

I have endeavored to point out a féw of the possibil-. 
ities that may be developed in the foundry. \Vithout 
a doubt there are many others fully as important. The 
style of permanent moulds described is in successful 
use today. The method of casting bushings in place 
to produce the finished points would need to be ex- 
perimented with, although I have heard of a similar 
method in successful use at present. The value of 
both melting and casting metals in a vacuum has been 
proved by the results gained with the die casting and 
other processes; while the value of the co-operation 
between the machine shop and the foundry which 
would be needed to conduct any such experiments 
properly, could not be over estimated. 

This process would save much floor space and ma- 
chinery in the machine shop. -All of the finished places 
on the castings would still be machined, but that ma- 
chining would be done on automatic screw machines 
or turret lathes, where now it requires not only a large 
equipment of jigs and fixtures but also a large number 
of machine tools. A large number of fixtures for car- 
rying the bushings would still be needed, but as all 
the fixtures for the same part would be identical, these 
could be made quite cheaply. The use of permanent 
moulds would save much floor space in the foundry 
and also save much of the expense of moulding 

It is a well known fact that the outside of a casting 
is tougher than the inside. On many castings no ma 
chining would be necessary and so this tough outside 


this 


skin would remain intact, thus producing a stronger 
part. Aluminum castings would be made with steel 
bearing points, and so this metal could be used, pro 
ducing a much lighter piece, where now it is too soft 


to do the work required. Any experiments conducted 
by the machine shop and foundry working together, 
no matter how barren of immediate results they might 
be, would not be work wasted if it brought them toa 
better «understanding of each other’s work. 
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THE CRUCIBLE BUSINESS 


REM ENCES OF AN EXPERT MANUFACTURER LOOKING BACKWARD A QUARTER CENTURY. 


By JONATHAN BARTLEY. 


ucible business 
an article under the above 
ject a very easy one to deal 
rs’ experience in the trade in 


ti t etting down to giving plain 

t] erience, | find it difficult to avoid 

‘ © 7 l t might cause ome of my good, 

} Is int iness to take exception to; how 

( 5 that one will wear the 
t fit ill “look backward.” 

rt 1 hite rucible dates way back 

eenth he ere made in Austria, 

ld that the little, old factory located in a 

| ill running and is called 

er lmelztiegelwerke.”” As to the real origina 

( ( n graphite crucible, several claims have 

be ide for tl distinction, however | see very little 

ned reuing this point here are running at the 

e min lant n the United States, each and 

weve ft out ible with a quality 

econd to 1 e in t orld fo make a good crucible 

the f{ itio to | vith ve material, and 


every one of thes« ikers are buying the best and have 

quality they used years ago 
\s an illustration, I have before me now a stock state 
ent I was using as far back as 1899 This stock con 
isted of various grades of lump, chip and dust graphite 
nd amounted in total to 2,247 barrels, divided as follows 


+ barrel I lump o1 which there were 11 barrels 4X or 
( rade. the balance, 343 barrels, known as 3X (a 
ide no crucible maker would think of using now). Out 
of 1? barrels of chip there was 333 barrels never used 
! ind out of the 1,351 barrels of dust on hand there 
\ nly 50 barrels of a grade used now | mention these 
facts because the crucible maker is constantly running 
up against talks like this: “Why don’t you crucible 
ikers put out the same qualit f crucible you used to 
rive Guess you are trying to get rich by using 
k Why, ten or fifteen year x0 we got pots that 
ran double the heats they run now,’ et With some you 
ht ell talk to a stone fence as to try to convince 
them that their crucible 1s better than it was some years 
| idditi 1 every n iker has spent thousands of 
dollar n effort to improve his methods of manu 
fa +] lva p ent has hee} ide all 
] é é I s no question t that ever 
ture putt t ng but the 
( Chis t 1 out with a 
the | ( yntradiction riably com«e 
fy t will | the ve to look you 
( 1 he | l 30 years’ experienc: 
om the — a» 1 we that the aul 
nf on : Ansel Ayia | 
| al is t le t t] “Té t 
the iK¢ ood SVST¢ whereb | t costs | 
t times notl I do t { Y cle 
tood i that every complaint is unwarranted 
tl le maker is no more impervious to 
kes than ar ther manufacturer, but he is unfor- 
tunate in not being able to locate trouble if there has been 


the fire three 
four times no man can tell whether it ran four or fortv 
eats ve seen crucible that had run thirty heats and 


‘ , “ 
some hpecause atter a cruci le has been 


the walls were thicker at the end than at the start, so | 
say the maker can only stand on and listen. It quite 
frequently happens this way, and in order to make myselt 
lain I will cite just one little incident that happened 
recently, and this is simply one incident among hundreds 
Last spring I took a contract from a small user for 150 
special shape and size pots. He ordered on requisition 
in lots of 12, and used about 150 a year. Now it requires 

nuch time to set a machine for 12 as it does for 1,000, 


» we made up the entire lot of 150 and kept them in 


LD 
I 


stock. Understand, that we did not have another cus 
tomer who took this pot. They were all made at the 
same time, from the same mixing and made by the 
same man, burned together in the same kiln. We made 


him one shipment, crucibles all right, same report on 
second, third and fourth, then he began to kick, and it 
might be remarked here that he owed us for what we 
had sent him. Could any sane man say that the fault 
belonged at our door? Before I finish this article I will 
have many interesting incidents to relate, and I hope that 
it will be the means of bettering a condition that has 
degenerated one of the most important industries of this 
country 

There are two good reasons why the crucible business 
should be a profitable one. First, it has to carry a 
tremendous stock, a lot of it might be termed “dead 
stock,’ and second, because it is a hazardous, for reasons 
already given in not being able to locate trouble, whether 
it be in your shop or the foundry. Every crucible maker 
would welcome the tracing of the trouble to his door, 
because this would give him something to work from, 
but when he sends out thousands from the same pile, 
gets repeat orders specifying “quality same as last” from 
a dozen good customers, followed up with a “kick’’ com 
ing from some little fellow, who, from force of habit has 
drifted into the line of “kicking” it makes life not worth 
the struggle. Crucible makers have paid out thousands 
»f dollars on unjust claims, which is a no more less crime 
than having their pockets picked on the tail end of a 
trolley car, and the unfortunate part is that in spite of 
the efforts that are being made to produce the very best 


at a higher cost this guerilla warfare goes on The 
present European war will undoubtedly change condi- 
tions, and it is to be hoped that the crucible fraternity 
vill take advantage of the situation and get the business 


ack to where it belongs, and where it once stood. Doing 
this will not affect the legitimate user, which. thanks. are 
the great big majority, but it will allow the weediag 
ut of a few stubbles that has made driving through the 
icible pasture rough riding for the old farm wagon. 
lis at this particular time will clear the atmosphere 


4 


the captain will again handle his rudder. This war 
bout a condition unparalleled, and we do not 

of a time in the history of the business when our 

e of raw material was entirely cut off. but the fact 


that it greatly inconveniences both crucible maker as well 
iS user eventuallh may prove a “blessing in disguise.” 

hi ive tried to point out the fact that the 
yhite of crucible of all makes is better in every wav 
than it was 25 vears ago, and my future communications 
will follow up this line, together with going into their 
nanufacture more deeply. It is a significant fact that 
wherever vou find a “kicker” of crucibles you never find 
1 trade paper 


(To be continued. ) 
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POLISHING WHEELS 


An ArTICLE, DESCRIBING THE VARIOUS VARIETIES OF 


WHeeEts Usep IN METAL FINISHING, IN Two Parts 


Part I. 


By WALTER C. GoLp.* 


It is a curious but true fact that in the last quarter 
century no marked or radical addition has been made in 
the manufacture of polishing wheels, i. e., no radical type 
has been introduced. There has been a decided advance, 
however, in the quality of the wheels. In the prepara- 
tion of this paper, I have consulted leading manufactur- 
ers of the wheels which I will cover, but none of them 
can give me the name of the inventors nor even the dates 
when the wheels were put upon the market; therefore 
I shall take the matter up with the vear 1890, when I 
became affiliated with this line of endeavor. This por- 


VARIOUS TYPES OF 


ANGES FOR WOOD 





WOOD, LEATHER 


WHEEL. 


COVERED 


tion of my article deals with the wheels for coarse work, 
and all types of wheels written about in Part I were on 
the market in 1890. 


WOOD POLISHING WHEELS. 

Probably the first type of grinding and polishing wheel 
put upon the market was the wood wheel covered with 
leather. The best wheels of today are made from well- 


seasoned selected Georgia poplar, white wood or white 





LAMINATED WOOL FELT WHEEL. SPANISH 


FELT 


WHEEI 


pine, and the grain of each section is laid at right angles, 
using a special glue and set under hydraulic pressure. 
Such wheels will not warp, a trouble frequently expe- 
rienced in the early days of wood wheel manufacture. 
The good wheels of today are made of lumber 1%, 5 or 
"Of the firn 


of Walter C. Gold, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WHEELS 


% inch thick, as desired by the purchaser. They are 
covered with heavy oak tanned leather possessing an 
especially skived face, which affords the best possible 
surface for the glue and emery to adhere. After the 
leather is stretched on and glued, pegs are driven in 
most wood wheels, although quite a number are made 
without the pegs, which unquestionably do aid in pre 
venting the leather from coming off. Wood wheels are 
also covered with bull-neck or walrus leather; also strip 
felt. The wheels are balanced before shipment. Wood 
wheels are used for all classes of grinding and polishing, 


POLISHING WHEELS. 





STITCHED CANVAS 
WHEE! 


VANVAS BELTING 
WHEEL. 


they will work well with the coarsest or the finest emery 


The standard sizes are 8 inches in diameter and 1 inch 
wide, up to 30 inches in diameter and 6 inch« cle 
CANVAS WHEELS, 

This type of wheel is especially adapted for grinding 
and is made in three types: The solid wheel—the discs 
are cemented together with a special flexible cement and 
subjected to screw press or hydraulic pressure; the 
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BULL NECK LEATHER SHEEPSKIN 


WHEE! 


LOOSI VHEEL 


stitched—these discs are first sewed together and then 
the sections so formed are cemented, thereby producing 
a less rigid and more resilient wheel than the first named 
type; the open-sewed, hand-sewed only from hole to cir 
cumference. This is the most resilient wheel of 
Canvas wheels are regularly made from 6 to 18 incl 
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in diameter and to 4 inches wid Che largest canvas 


liclll 

wheel that I | en measured 20 x 4 inches he 
best wheels are made from new 6-ply canvas (very dif- 
ficult to wea h attords a ‘‘cloth-face’” or one 
whicl I] he thr lue and emery much longer than 
the pr rded type made from old sails and 
hese made a hard. non 

ré ent ‘ iked up the elu and the re 
nt I elu and Canvas unworthy 
the ent polishing wheel. When it 1s 
stated that it take ven lavers of resilient canvas 
ti i a ( . (halle we Canvas Wheel” and 
fro! » ) ) ails, wagon canvas or awt 
equal thickness, one Can rea 11] 

the nufacture of 1 tv] 
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securing a fine finish. They may be turned off to any 
shape of face in order to conform to the work. 


PAPER POLISHING WHEELS. 


This style of wheel is made in two types—the straw- 
board paper wheel for rough work, such as steel cast- 
ings, plows, agricultural implements and sheet metals 


and the felt paper wheel, which has a slightly vielding 


surface for finishing grates, mantels, stove trimmings 
ind all flat metal surfaces. hese wheels are made from 
discs of strawboard and felt paper glued and set under 
hydraulic pressure. The face may be turned to any de- 
red shape 
THE “COMPRESS WHEEI 
Previous to 1890 the Compress Wheel Company, then 


proprietors of the “Compress” patent, put upon the mar- 
ket the “Compress” tvpe of wheel his wheel consists 


of two metal plates, the inner sides of which are grooved 


at the periphery Into these grooves are set the died- 
out pieces of leather, canvas, felt or paper—in other 
he wheels are set on 


\ and two-inch cushions. The 
faces can be turned to fit the shape of the article being 
round It can be readily seen that these wheels with 
their thick cushions will last a long time, and while more 


VARIOUS TYPES OF POLISHING WHEELS. 





HAND-SEWI HEEPSK Wilk] PAPER WHEEI 


principally, from the States of Texas, Colorado, Utah, 
Calitornia and other Western points. The Spanish wheel 
is white in color, the French gray, and the Mexican a 
reddish brown he Spanish wheel, which has almost 
entirely displaced the two others, is made from a fine 
grade of wool; the Irench from a somewhat coarser 


grade, and the Mexican from a still lower grade. \ll 
are produce n tive degrees of hardness, viz., extra soft, 
soft, regular hat hard and rock-hard Cwenty inches 
is the largest regula heel, but some perfect wheels 
have been produced as large as 30 inches diameter and 
6 inches thicl elt wheels may be termed the “general 
use’ wheel for grinding and polishing on all kinds of 
metal in all stag iltthough wood and canvas wheels are 
nore enerall ed in coarse, hard grinding, such as 


lements, stove work, hardware, etc. 


\ type of wheel which is popular with certain trades, 


such as that of polishing stove castings, brass goods, 
forged tools, etc., 1s the bull-neck leather wheels which 
are made solid from full blank bull-neck leather discs 
cemented with an oil and waterproof cement under screw 


press or hydraulic pressure. They are used not only for 


| lishing but as an “oil wheel,” or “‘grease wheel,” for 


PRINTERS’ INK WHEEL. 


expensive in first cost than other wheels, it can be safely 
asserted that they are well worth the difference in price. 
In view of the fact that the wheels can be supplied in 
leather, canvas, paper and felt, and of different degrees 
of density, or hardness, they may be used for a great 
many purposes. Notwithstanding the fact that they are 
built with iron centres the wheels are resilient, especially 
in the 2-inch thick cushion type and, if properly set up, 
will not ‘“‘chatter.”’ \gain, they may be used for all 
classes of work—grinding, polishing and for “‘oil finish- 
ing 
(To be continued. 

LACK OF ORDERS FOR ALUMINUM GOODS IN JAPAN. 

Manufacturers of aluminum goods are reported to 
be suffering considerably on account of the war. The 
raw materials were imported from the United States 
and Australia, and to these lead and other needed 
metals were added. Flower vases, other ornamental 
articles, and utensils for daily use were made and ex- 
ported to Europe, America and Australia. Since the 
war the prices of raw materials have advanced 30 to 
40 per cent., and there have been practically no orders 
from the United States, whereas ordinarily this is the 
busiest season of the year. 
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METAL COLORING BY THE CORROSION PROCESS 


Tue APPLICATION OF New MEtHops IN Oxrp1zING IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES. 


By EMMANUEL 


A notable progress has been made in the last few 
years in nearly all branches of plating and metal color- 
ing, and many new processes have been discovered, that 
have proved of great industrial value. Probably the 
greatest achievement is the discovery of the deposition of 
metallic oxides, by Rojas. The many durable and ar- 
tistic finishes produced by the Rojas process, and the 
economical and rapid manner in which they are obtained 
is truly remarkable. The art of metallization of non-me- 
tallic objects has developed to such a point that the most 
delicate flowers and articles of wood, cloth or other ma- 
terial may be readily metallized and made imperishable. 
The production of silver deposit work on glass has also 
erown industry, In other branches we tind 
the perfection of the Bower-Barff process, which renders 
iron and steel highly resistant to the corrosive action of 
the atmosphere. Coslettizing has also proved a simple 
and efficacious process for rust-proofing iron and steel. 
Another advanced step in rust-proofing is the new process 
of coating iron and steel with carbon, known as the Car- 
bonium process. No details of this method have yet been 
published. 

With the rapid and extensive development of electro- 
galvanizing, there has also been discovered several other 
valuable processes, for obtaining zinc deposits; such as 
sherardizing, in which the zinc coating is obtained by 
heating the article in the presence of zinc dust, and vapor 
galvanizing in which zinc is deposited in the form of 
vapor. In the latest electrolytic process for rust-proofing 
iron and steel, zinc is deposited first, followed by a coat- 
ing of lead. This is known as the zi-lead process, and is 
claimed to be superior in rust-proof qualities than a sim- 
ple coating of zinc, as in electro-galvanizing. An im- 
provement in the old process of hot galvanizing has also 
been made. This new method is called Lohmannizing, 
named after the inventor, Mr. Lohmann, who claims to 
obtain a more homogenous and protective coating of zinc, 
principally by the preliminary treatment of the work. 

We also note the two processes of coating metal by 
“frictional precipitation” of which much was expected at 
first. Galvanite, the first process to appear, has not made 
any industrial progress. When Voltite first came out, it 
was heralded as a revolutionary change in the art of 
metal deposition, and many platers feared that solutions 
would be discarded. Voltite does not appear to have a 
wide industrial application. It should prove useful in 
applying metallic coatings to etched surfaces, where there 
would be a danger of removing the “resisting coat,” if 
the article were immersed in alkaline solutions. It could 
also be used, in some instances, for sectional plating. Ob 
taining metallic coatings by “frictional precipitation” is 
not new, and silver and gold have been deposited in this 
manner for many years, principally in connection with 
finishing etched goods. The Voltite process, however, 
is a decided improvement, as heavier deposits are ob 
tained than those produced by the old formulas. 

The introduction of specially prepared plating salts is 
a decided advance over the old methods of preparing so 
lutions. Attempts have been made to use fused electro- 
lytes for deposition, and also the spraying in a molten 
condition of the metal to be deposited. 
are a possibility of future development. 

Improvements have been made in all branches of pla- 
ting and metal coloring with the possible exception of 
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OXIDIZING IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES BY THE CORROSION 


PROCESS, 


The treating of copper, brass and bronze goods by cor 
rosion is extensively practiced and many artist 
durable finishes are produced. ‘The production of man) 
beautiful effects in verd antique, and the black used on 
telephones, opera glasses, and other articles 
amples of the corrosion of non-ferrous metals. Copper 
and its alloys are more readily corroded than steel o1 
iron, and for that reason considerable success has been 
achieved in producing suitable finishes. The production 
of oxides on steel and iron by the corrosion process 1s but 
little practiced, and this field of metal coloring has beet 
left undeveloped. One or two writers have called atten 
tion to the term “oxidizing” as the process of finishing 
copper, silver and other metals is termed. As oxygen 
does not enter in the production of the finish, the te1 
“oxidizing” should inapplicable, when metals are 
treated with potassium sulphide, to produce the 
known finishes of “oxidized” silver or “‘oxidized”’ coy 
The term “oxidizing,” however, has been used so | 
and is so deep rooted, that it will probably always be used 
in connection with these finishes. The term “oxidizing” 
is more correctly applied to finishes in which oxygen 
plays a part, as in the well-known black produced on gun 
barrels and revolvers, or the Bower-Barff process. In 
these finishes the black oxide of iron is formed, and it 
would be quite proper to call it an oxidized finish. 

It is not always desirable or practical to use dips or de- 
positing solutions to finish iron and steel articles 
some instances the work on hand does not warrant the 
installation of solutions and dynamo, and the employment 
of skilled labor. Or the pieces to be treated may be too 
long or bulky, and for these reasons the corrosion prox 
ess many prove useful. The metallic oxides constitute a 
large variety of colors. Some of these colors may b« 
readily produced by corrosion, when suitable solutions 
are applied to the article to be treated. As the surface of 
the metal is slightly attacked, the finish produced is very 
durable, and cannot by any possibility “peel,” which is 
apt to occur in plating. The conditions of the atmos 
phere in which the corrosion is carried out is an import 
ant factor in producing the desired results. To obtain 
the desired finish, suitable chambers, kept in a moist or 
warm condition, are often employed. In this manner the 
writer has succeeded in producing several oxidized fin 
ishes that are both durable and ornamental. In addition 
to this, the finish, to a great extent, protects the articl 
from rusting when exposed to the air. Oxidized finishes 
of this nature are not usually lacquered. It is preferabl 
to oil the article with linseed or paraffine oil, or a mixture 
of the two. One great advantage in using this process is 
the simplicity and economy of operation, and no special 
experience is required. It is not claimed that finishing 
steel and iron by the corrosion process is new. On the 
contrary, it has been practiced to a limited extent for 
many years, and the process is older than electroplating 
It has, however, remained undeveloped and its usefulnes 
has not been fully appreciated. There are possibilities of 
producing many artistic and durable finishes on iron and 
steel articles by this method. Swiss watches, steel scales, 
for pocket knives and a large variety of steel novelty 
work, finished in the black oxide of iron. is imported from 
Europe. This finish is produced by corrosion, and is 
generally known as the gun metal finish here. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF STYLE ON THE ART METAL WORK OF MODERN TIMES 
\ CONTINUATION OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THIS INTERESTING SUBJECT. 
By A. F. SAUNDERs.* 


THE AMERICAN COLONIAI 

It would seem that in a country so cosmopolitan in its 
make up the United States of America, a nation 
though comparatively young, yet so intensely progressive, 
should have developed a truly characteristic art style, yet 
the nearest approach to a real American style is found in 
the so-called Colonial of our great-grandfather’s time. 

While in general character the Colonial but reflects the 
spirit of the English Georgian period, it in many ways 
possesses features of its own and is most worthy of being 
called a great style 

Its principal difference from the Georgian and what is 
considered its greatest charm is its simplicity, its chaste 


as 


the gadroon, flutings of various kinds, the festoon and 
swag, the wreath, the laurel and oak leaf, simple shield 
effects with a limited amount of simple floral or scroll 
forms made up the chief characteristic motifs of orna- 
ment used. 

\s compared with the elaborate silverware made in the 
mother country at that period, the work of our Colonial 
craftsmen appears modest indeed, but this very lack of 
any effect of showiness, this very simplicity carried with 
it a certain severe yet classic beauty which could not be 
surpassed. 

[he early manifestations of Colonial art, as we might 
expect, were chiefly religious, such articles for church 
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SILVERWARE 
Revere, 1774. 
outline, and above all its beauty of proportion. The 
structural outlines of the Colonial style whether of build- 
ing or of small object are clear cut, simple and consistent, 
based upon the pure classic principles so well loved by the 
founder of the Georgian. That it should be a style simple 
in character is but natural, as life in America during 
Colonial times was far too serious a matter to permit the 
indulgence of ideas not closely related to the necessary 
and the practical. No style is better suited to our Ameri- 
can homes of today then the Colonial, it seems, and is, so 
distinctively ours, so homelike, so refined, so dear through 
tradition and association, so like our domestic ideals and 
republican institutions, the very personification of dignity 
and refinement. 

As a style the Colonial reached its perfection between 
the year 1750 and about 1820. In the metal work of the 
period form and outline were the paramount features, 
the simple decorative motifs used were usually engraved, 
or flat-chased, though low repousse chasing (raised from 
the back) was not uncommon, saw piercing of simple de- 
sign, were used as in handles of porringers, the outer 
edges of small trays and dishes. 

Simple borders such as the ogee, the reed or thread, 
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use as the flagon, the beaker, chalice, alms basins and 
other utensils required the skill of a silversmith in their 
fashioning. It should be remembered that very few 
families could afford the luxury of table silver, complete 
tea services were almost unknown, the possession of a 
single tea or coffee pot, or perhaps a sugar and cream 
with a few spoons and forks represented the usual amount 
of silverware owned by a well to do familv. 

Of the Colonial silversmiths the name of Revere stands 
out most prominent, not alone because it is connected with 
the military history of our country but because both the 
elder and younger Reveres were craftsmen of skill and 
resource. Examples of their work, handed down to us, 
bear convincing testimony of their excellent ability. 

With the passing of the Colonial period and our de- 
velopment into a mighty nation, we come to a period of 
meaningless decoration which characterized almost the 
whole of the nineteenth century. This has been due in 
part to a concentration in the great development of 
mechanical processes. Art has been more or less lost 
sight of, but with the opening of the present century a 
certain reaction has taken place. Art is being studied 
more then ever before, the arts and crafts movement is 
one evidence of this awakening, the so-called L’Art- 
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Nouveau, another manifestation of the ever growing de- 
sire to create, to break away from worn out traditions. 
The next article of this series will take up this new art 
movement. 

In ending this article I might say that there is much 
to be said of the good done by the apparent desire, though 
it may seem but a passing fad, to revive the “handicrafts.” 
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It has at least opened our eyes again to the need of beauty 
in the practical details of life. It is helping us to appre- 
ciate the fact that simple things can possess true beauty, 
and that what we need for our homes are fittings suited 
to our present lives, this spirit should apply to the work 
and art of the metal craftsman most sincerely. 

(To be continued. ) 
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MOTIFS. 


No. 8, Engraved Shield and Festoon; No. 9, Leaded Glass; No. 10, Saw Pierced Porringer Handle; No. 
Engraved Borders; No. 14, Ogee Border; No. 15, Reed Border; No 


11, Flat Chased Wreath; 
16, Tip, Used on Tea Pots, Pineapple Motif. 


Nos. 12 and 13, 


RAPID WORKING METHODS IN A BRASS MANUFACTURING PLANT 
By P. W. Bvarr.* 


Up-to-date and improved methods of doing work 
rapidly in a brass manufacturing plant is made possi- 
ble by the introduction of improved tools and special 
machinery. These items save time and are more and 
more coming into use. The day has gone by when 
hand tools for machine work or hand turning, such as 
a monkey wrench and file were used at the bench. 
They are now supplanted by a special machine or 
miller to make a cut and a special wrench for the dif- 
ferent sizes. 

At the present time we hear a great deal about im- 
proved methods as if the term was of recent coinage 
or that a limit had been reached and no further prog- 
ress towards improvement was possible. The fact is 
nearly all methods of work production relating to brass 
manufacturing practice were at one time improved 
methods, no matter how old and antiquated they may 
now be. Therefore, to increase output or to extend 
the present limit of production without any special 
effort in speeding on the part of the machine operator, 
it is still possible to further improve the present meth- 
ods in use. This is possible only by the introduction 
of special tools and special machinery to supplant the 
ones now in use. 

The reason why some manufacturers are slow to 
change or grasp the opportunity is because of their 
failure to see where they can improve upon existing 
methods of doing work. In many large shops there 
are still used the slow method of putting screws in 
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articles by the bench hands with a common screw 
driver. Whereas a bit holder containing a screw driver 
blade would send the screw down rapidly and bind it 
tightly in the work. Or using a screw inserting ma 
chine, which automatically feeds and inserts the screws. 
It is these little and often unnoticed things that hold 
back production. When tools are required to be picked 
up and laid down continuously means just so much 
more added to the cost of productng the work. 

Jigs and air equipment have played an important 
part in rapid production and quality of work, but the 
possibilities of further improvement along this line is 
unlimited. It is by the study of these details that larger 
productive methods are made possible. The first cost 
of drawings and patterns should not be considered 
when production in manufacture can be often in 
creased just with a slight change in the design of the 
article without decreasing the symmetrical appearance of 
the article, thereby reducing the cost in foundry or polish- 
ing departments. 

It is where the work itself is being produced, either 
at the bench or machine, that the methods of operation 
and handling should be given the undivided attention 
of those in charge. In all working operations from the 
foundry to the shipping departments; from the taking 
of a piece of work from a box or blowing off a mold to 
the final application of putting it in the plating tank, 
there is always a better way in which these things can 
be done, and the better way means most always a quicker 
and cheaper way. 

In order to further production, every detail in con 
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nection with any 


particular operation must also be 
given careful 


study even down to the smallest and most 
To notice how the operator stands 


Insignificant item. 
up to his work, whether he has a piece ready to put in 


PAL 
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where a finished piece is taken out, whether he picks 
up a shovel or wrench slovenly are a few of the many 
minor points to be looked into in order to lessen the 
increased cost of labor and to increase production. 


THE TESTING OF ELECTRO-PLATING SOLUTIONS 


1) PTION OIF 


ving information is embodied in a circular 
issued by the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
ie testing of acid, copper, electroplating 
lhe work was done by the bureau in order 
to produce tandard method of testing an electro- 
ath. The information given, however, 
ly well for an acid copper solution used 
by a plater and will form a good basis for the 
formulation of standards for all solutions. The pres- 
ent circular intended to convey specific recom- 
merely gives a description of a simple 


b coppel b 
will apply equall 


thus 


; not 


i 
mendations, but 


apparatus and method for determining and maintain- 
ing constant the composition of the solutions. 
REGULATIONS OF COPPER SOLUTIONS. 
The solutions in general use contain in addition to 
water only copper sulphate and sulphuric acid; and 
since these substances and also the anode copper as 


purchased are usually fairly pure, there is no marked 
tendency for impurities to accumulate in the solution. 
The mere determination of the density (or specific 
gravity) of such solutions is not sufficient to control 
their composition; but if this is accompanied by a de- 
termination of the free sulphuric acid present, all the 
data necessary for maintaining a nearly constant com- 
position are availabl ’ 


e. In various plants the specific 
gravity ranges from 1.120 to 1.200, and the acidity 
from 25 to 75 grams per liter. For uniform operation 
the solutions should be adjusted at regular intervals, 
Se. #.. Oct Ll Wwe ek 

ry (DENSITY). 
efore testi tl lutions, they should always be 
adjusted tl iormal level in the vats by the addi 
tion of water if nec sary or te sting the density of 
the solutions the use of a specific gravity hydrometer 
is recommended rather than a Baumé hydrometer. 
Degrees Baumé may be converted to specific gravity 
ind vice versa by m« of the following tables, which 
ire @ive more complete form in Circular 19 of the 
Bureat Standard 
Sp DD. Sp Deg Deo Sp Deg. Sp 
o1 ay g Be Le oT Be. or. 
100 000 111.1437 0 1.000 13 1.098 
1.01 1.44 L.§4 5.54 1 1.007 14 1.107 
1.02 2.84 1.13 16.68 2 1.014 iS 43.355 
1.03 1.22 1.14 17.81 S a 16 1.124 
1.04 5.58 1.15 18.91 t 1.028 17 1.133 
105 6.90 1.16 20.00 5 1.036 18 1.142 
106 8.21 1.17 21.0 6 1.043 19 1.151 
1.07 9.49 1.18 22.12 7 1.051 20 1.160 
1.08 10.74 P39 “23.55 8 1.058 21 1.169 
1.09 11.97 1.20 24.17 9 1.066 22 1.179 
1.10 13.18 121 25.17 10 1.074 23 1.189 
11 1.082 24 1.198 
12 1.090 25 1.208 


Having determined the specific gravity of the solu- 
tion, adjust it to the desired specific gravity as follows: 
Divide the difference between the observed and de- 
sired specific gravities by the difference between the 
observed specific gravity and the specific gravity of 
water, which is 1.000. The result is the per cent. of the 


SIMPLE METHOD FOR MAINTAINING AN Acip Copper BATH. 


solution which should be replaced with water. Thus, 
for example: 
Observed sp. g..... 1.171 Observed sp. g..... 1.171 
Desired sp. g....... 1150 Sp. g. of water..... 1.000 
Difference ........ 0.021 0.171 
0.021 21 
Since - —or- 12.3%, replace with water 12 
0.171 171 
gallons of the solution for each 100 gallons in the vat. 
Note.—The solutions should always be tested and 


corrected at room temperature after standing 
over night), since the specific gravity is influenced by 
the temperature. 


(e. g., 


TITRATION OF ACID. 


The apparatus and solutions necessary to test the 
acidity can probably be secured from some local chem- 
ist at a moderate charge. The drawing illustrates a 
form of apparatus that has been found convenient. 
Many other forms of automatic burettes are equally 
suitable, and in some cases will probably be more con- 
venient to obtain. Similarly solutions of other strength 
than here recommended can be used, provided the cal- 
culations are correspondingly changed. 


SOLUTIONS. 


(a) Sodium hydroxide (alkali) solution to neutralize 


the acid. This solution is prepared of such strength 
that one cubic centimeter (1 cc.) will neutralize 0.03 
grams of sulphuric acid (i. e., it is 0.61 normal). If 
therefore a sample of 10 ce. (or 1/100 of a liter) of the 


copper sulphate solution be titrated, each cc. of the 
sodium hydroxide required is equivalent to 3.0 grams 
per liter of sulphuric acid. 

(b) Methyl orange solution (1 part methyl 
in 5,000 parts water) which serves as an 
i. e., it changes color when 
neutralized. 


orange 
indicator, 
all the sulphuric acid is 


rITRATION 
To carry out the titration, measure with a pipette 
10 cc. of the copper sulphate solution to be tested 
PI 


(after the bath has been adjusted to the desired spe- 
cific gravity and thoroughly mixed), and run it into a 
small flask. Add to it about 2 cc. of the methyl orange 
solution. To adjust the sodium hydroxide solution to 
the mark in the burette turn the center stop- 
cock so that the burette is connected with the stock 
bottle, and with the bulb pump the solution till it is 
above the zero mark, and then shut off this stopcock. 
Next turn the side stopcock and allow the solution to 
run into any convenient vessel (for waste) till all air 
is displaced from the side tube and the lower edge of 
the curved surface of the liquid is just at the zero 
mark. Now run the sodium hydroxide solution into 
the copper sulphate solution slowly with constant 
shaking, until the violet color of the solution just 
disappears. If a decided green color, or appreciable 
precipitate appears, too much alkali has been added 
and a new portion should be titrated. Note the posi- 


zero 
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tion of the lower edge of the curve at the end of the 
titration. 

CALCULATION. 

To find the number of grams per liter of sulphuric 
acid in the copper solution, multiply by three, the num- 
ber of cc. of alkali used in the above titration. To find 
the number of pounds of acid to be added for each 100 
gallons in the bath, deduct the amount of sulphuric 
acid thus found, from the prescribed content, and mul- 
tiply the oy by 0.85. (Since one gallon is equal to 
3.78 liters, or 100 gallons equal 378 liters, we multiply 
by 378 id plone t. of grams per liter required; and 
since there are 454 grams in one pound, we divide the 


last result by 454. For practical purposes, therefore, 
378 

we multiply by —— or 0.85.) For any given capacity 
454 

of tank, the correct factor can be readily determined. 


2 Liter bottle 


at 
- we : 
> 


| B 25 cc burette with 
/\ | side stop cock. 
'<] © bo) fa C Atomizer bulb 
\ } | | D 1\0cc pipette 
\{ | E 500cc boftle 
| F Pipette-about 2cc 
? rt G 100cc flask. 
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APPARATUS USED FOR TESTING PLATING SOLUTIONS. 


EXAMPLE, 

Suppose 10 cc. of the copper solution requires 14 cc. of 
the alkali in the titration. Then the solution contains 
14 3 = 42 grams per liter of acid. If, for example, 
we és sire to have present 50 grams per liter, it is neces- 

sary to add 50 — 42 8 grams per liter. For a vat 

holding 100 gallons, we must add 8 * 0.85 or 6.8 Ibs. 

of acid, or in round numbers 7 lbs. Or if the vat holds, 
. 180 

for instance, 180 gallons we use the factor —— X 
100 


lbs. of acid. 


85 


= 1.53; 1. e., we must add 8 * 1.53 or 12.2 


NOTES. 
1. No recommendation is made as to the best acid 
content, for any given conditions. In general the lower 


the voltage used, the more acid is ‘required in the bath 
to produce a given current strength, and vice versa. 
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For the present, each operator should find a composi- 
tion-of solution which gives satisfactory results under 
his conditions, and maintain it by the above procedure. 


To determine the approximate capacity of the 
vats in gallons, divide the cubical contents in cubic 


inches (to the height of the solution) by 231. 

3. To convert grams per liter to ounces (avoirdu- 
pois) per gallon (U. S. liquid), multiply by 0.134 ; 
divide by Thus 50 grams per liter 6.7 


per gallon. To convert grams per liter to per cent. by 


1.5. ounces 


weight, divide the grams per liter by ten times the 
specific gravity of the solution. Thus for a solution 
with a specific gravity of 1.15, 50 grams per liter is 
equivalent to 
30 50 
4.5%. 

10 1.15 11.5 

4. After completing titration, allow the burette to 


empty and put a little vaseline on the stopcocks. 

5. Keep a permanent record of all titrations and of’ 
all changes in or additions to the solutions, together 
with an approximate record of the amount of work 
turned out (in square inches or in pounds of copper). 
Such a record will be valuable, not alone to the 
tor, but also in furnishing information of general in 
terest regarding the operation of such baths. 


Opera- 


ALUMINUM CONDITIONS. 
REVIEW OF YEAR. 

The year 1914 has been termed a colorless one in alu 
minum circles. No.items of interest seem to have taken 
place in the industry. 

In the latter part of 1913. the aluminum business 
slumped in common with all other lines of industry in 
this country, although prior to that business had been un 
usually brisk. This slump has continued in the 
industry the same as it has in most other industrie: 
There were some slight signs of recovery but they were 
promptly pecan at the breaking out of the war. Nat 
urally the depressed ene have resulted in 
the accumulation of a very heavy stock of cea rgpeen 
have discoura; ged producers from embarking in any n 
enterprises. 


THE 


aluminum 


busness 


Aluminum foil, which hitherto had been imported, 
now being manufactured here and is meeting with con 
erable success, which is gratifying to those engaged in th 


trade in the United States. Perhaps the greatest advance 
made in 1914 by aluminum has been in the quality of 
sheet produced. Aluminum sheet has a tendency to hav 
blisters and other surface defects, but special effort 
have been made to stud) the cause and remedies for such 
defects and these efforts have been so far successful that 
the sheet on the market today is of very superior qualit 
PROSPECTS FOR 1915. 

The influence of the war upon all lines of indust: 
makes it very difficult to foresee the future. If it is as- 
sumed that the war will continue in substantially the same 
deadlocked condition that it has maintained during the 
last two months, it seems as though the business for 
1915 must be substantially a repetition of 1914. No im 


provement at least could be looked for. 


CARE OF CRUCIBLES. 

To avoid less from the possible breaking of crucibles 
while melting bullion it is advisable to use two crucibles, 
one within the other, the inner one of the Battersea make 
and the outer of graphite. Both crucibles should be well 
tempered before the melting heat is applied 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY FOR 1915 


With this issue THE METAL INnpustry begins the thir- 
teenth year of its life and it is perhaps appropriate to say 
a few words as to the aims of this paper for the coming 
year. We think that our readers will agree with us when 
we say that the quality of the reading matter published 
in 1914 has been quite up to the standard set by preceding 
years, even though the quantity may have been a little 
less. After all it is quality that counts, and we have tried 
to score another hit in the center of the target, 1. e., 
readers’ attention, with this issue. A brief resume will 
give the reader an idea of what is presented in the cur- 
rent number: 

First, there is a well-written description of the meth- 
ods employed in operating to the best advantage the large 
plating room of the National Cash Register Company at 
Dayton, Ohio. This article should furnish a great many 
ideas that other plating plants, large and small, will find 
worth while adopting. Our well-known author and ath- 
lete, Wm. H. Parry, begins one of his characteristic arti- 
cles, which we are pleased to say will probably be con- 
tinued for several issues, Mr. Parry has a style all his own 
—natural, easy and semi-humorous, yet he gives the facts 


and drives home his points with sledge-hammer emphasis, 


and the article in this issue on Brass Foundry Equipment 


and Management is no exception to his rule. There is an 
interesting description of Etching by the Transfer Process 
as used by an etching expert, John R. 
land, N. J., and we are assured that no similar descrip- 
tion has been published before. 


Baynes, of Vine- 


Mr. Johnathan Bartley, 
one of the best known, if not the best, crucible makers in 
the country, has consented to arrest for a few hours his 
forward march and reminisce back upwards of twenty 
years. We are very glad to present Mr. Bartley’s article 
on Crucible Manufacture, the first installment of which 
begins in this issue. As it is really the first history of the 
crucible business that has been attempted, we are sure 
that it will interest any one whoever has had or will have 
occasion to use a crucible. 

Emmanuel Blassett, Jr., an author of long standing, 
favors us with a well put together account of the various 
methods of Metal Coloring by the Corrosive Process. A. F. 
Saunders, the well-known designer, has another of his in- 
teresting discourses on style and this one, The Influence 
of Style on the Art Metal Work of 
fully up to the usual standard, 


Modern Times, is 
The above articles give a 
good idea of what is offered in this January number of 
THe Meta INpustry, and we put it forth as an example 
of what we hope to furnish throughout the year. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW OF 1914—OUTLOOK FOR 1915 


A Brier Report oF Business ConpITIONS EXISTING IN THE METAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE PAST YEAR AND PROS- 


PECTS FoR 1915. 


The first part of the year 1914 opened with what 
seemed to be a fair promise of better business all around. 
But for some unexplained cause the wheels of industry 
did not turn with the increasing speed that everybody 
looked for. Progress was made in a great many lines, 
but only in a halting hesitating way that betokened a 
lack of confidence. This condition continued with now 
and then a fitful flash of better business until well into 
the summer, when in August came the outbreak of the 
European war which involved practically the whole of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. As a direct result of this war, 
which seemed to be totally unnecessary, business condi- 
tions in the United States became practically stagnant. 
The stock exchanges in the large cities, considered to be 
the barometers of trade, were closed, banks called in 
loans and reduced lines of credit, concerns large and 
small immediately retrenched in their operations and im- 
port and export business fell away to almost nothing. 
The summer waned and fall came on, but the war still 
continued resolving itself into an artillery duel, with 
neither side gaining any very notable advantage. ‘This 
state of affairs has caused a sort of reaction on this side 
of the water and signs are now in evidence that business 
confidence will soon be restored. The stock exchanges 
have opened, the Federal Reserve Law has been passed 
and the railroads have been granted a freight rate in- 
crease. Already there is a perceptible picking up in a 
great many lines based on the number of inquiries being 
received. In reading the reports from the various indus- 
trial centers published under the head of Trade News in 
this issue of THE Metat INpustry, the optimistic side 
will be observed to be taken by most of the writers. 

Much has been said in the daily press about the benefits 
to be derived in this country by furnishing machinery 
and materials to the warring nations. These products 
may be divided into two classes, those needed in warfare 
and those essential to everyday life such as clothing and 
foodstuffs. 


filled to advantage large orders for war materials and 


Now while some concerns here may have 


machinery, what advantage has accrued from the boost 
ing of the price of wheat to the two dollar a bushel basis 
because a large quantity is shipped abroad? The direct 
effect of such proceedings is to increase the already too 
high cost of living, for with high foodstuffs the tendency 
is of course for higher domestic prices. So looking at the 
situation from a broad point of view, with the idea of 
benefiting the greatest number, the sooner the war is over 
the sooner will industrial conditions turn back to a nor- 
mal basis. 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES. 


Among the manufacturing interests the things which 
have received the most attention during 1914 have been 
the further development of scientific management and the 


furthering of the “safety first” idea. Some large 


concerns, notably the General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and the Pullman Company, Chicago, IIL, 
have published an account of what they are doing for the 
benefit of their employees. Two interesting papers on 
this subject were read at the Foundrymen’s Convention 
at Chicago, Ill., in September. One of these by Fred 
Moerl, of the Pullman Company, was published in the 
November issue of THe Metat INpustry. There 1s no 
doubt now that the “safety first” movement once started 
has taken hold of employer and employee alike and a 
greatly reduced casuality list will be the result of the in- 
terest shown in the conservation of human life. With 
this phase of industrial activity well in hand, the next big 
problem to take the attention of the manufacturer will 
undoubtedly be the fire hazard. The destruction by fire « 
the plant of the Edison Company, at Fast Orange, N. |., 
with a loss of three million dollars, to say nothing of th« 
throwing out of employment of hundreds of people, will 
probably act as a great incentive for the design and adop 
tion of more efficient fire preventive measures. 

The record for 1914 in new machines, processes, etc., 
does not contain anything very startling. There has been 
the usual number of patents granted; a total of 124 has 
been noted in the columns of THE Metat 


the year, against 127 for 1913. 


INDUSTRY for 
These, as in the year pre 
vious, include alloy mixtures with 11 patents, and fur 
naces of various types with 9 patents. Probably the most 
important production during the year in the way of a 
machine was the Mellen rod casting machine of the 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., de- 
scribed in the October issue of THe Merat INpbustry. 


Continuous Casting 


This machine produces a rod of wrought brass of such 
shape that it can be taken directly to the “bull block” and 
from there on to the draw benches. This eliminates the 
following steps of the old method of making rods and 
wire: 1, Cost of casting wire bar; 2, Cost 


of handling 
wire bar from molds; 3, Cost of rehandling the wire bat 
to and from annealing furnace; 4, Cost of reheating: 5, 
Cost of rolling at rod mill, and 6, The consequential cost 
by way of loss from oxide scaling during heating and 
Another very important machine 
brought out in 1914 was the mechanical plating machine 
patented in August, 1914, by Van 
Company, Newark, N. J. This machine, described in 
THe Meta Inpustry for November, was designed t 
automatically plate thousands of articles by mechanicall 

conveying them from one end of a tank to the other. An 
other advance made in the electroplating industry is tl 


rolling operations. 


Ilanson and 


VV 1nKIe 


growing tendency among platers to use the cyanice 


rather thar 
for the plater to make the combination himself. As, f 

instance, when the plater wishes to make up a solution of 
copper cyanide, he adds potassium cyanide to a solution of 


the metals as prepared by the manufacturer 


copper carbonate he produces, it is said, copper cyanid 
and potassium sulphate and carbonate due to the impuri 








24 THE 
yw by using the copper cyanide 


which the manufacturer has, by reason of a new process 


perfected during the year, placed at his disposal at a rea- 


sonable price, he ible to get a chemically pure bath 
and saves time and money hese metal cyanide salts are 
describes the Dec C1 ue of THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


Oo TLOOK FOR 1915. 
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noticeable throughout the year 1914 is still in evidence 
and about all any one can do is to steer a straight course 
ahead and do only a safe and sane business and take no 
speculative chances. The duration of the war is problem- 
atical, but any way we are beginning to believe that the 
war's effects are already being discounted and the nat- 
ural ‘“‘march on” spirit of the country will bring about a 
return to ordinary conditions. The signs point to this 


and we sincerely hope that the signs will come true. 
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BRASS IN ENGINEERING ALLOYS 

To THe Epitor or THE METAL INDUSTRY‘ To THE EpiTor or THE METAL INDUSTRY: 

| have read with great interest Mr. Alfred D.. Flynn’s Mr. Alfred Flinn’s article, “Brass in Engineering Construc- 
paper* on the failure of manganese bronze, especially in the tion,” which appeared in your December, 1914, issue, has at- 
form of rods He also refers to other metals which have tracted our attention. If we understand Mr. Flinn, his data and 
failed in a similar way in only say that we do not have’ deductions apply to “rolled” or “forged” manganese bronze, and 
such wholesale failures this side of the Atlantic Ocean I not to sand-cast material, machined, but not otherwise forged, 
agree entirely with the views of Mr. W. P. Smith and Mr shaped or heat treated. We raise this point, as we have been 
N. H. Schwenk as given in their letters in the December making manganese bronze “castings” for the leading automobile 
number. There is a right and a wrong way of making man builders of the country for several years, under a specification 
ganese bronze rods. It is a complicated alloy, usually with calling for 75,000 pounds tensile strength, 25 per cent. elongation, 


six constituents, all of which are essential for some property 


lf it is cast too hot in the original billets, or is cast dirty, 


it will fail in the final processes or, worse still, when in use. 


If it rolled at too high a temperature it will go wrong, if it 
is finished off at too low a temperature it will go wrong. If 
it is drawn cold too much to get high strength, the small 
cracks will develop The correct way of making this alloy 
and avoiding all these pitfalls is gained by practical experi- 
ence and when once gained the metal will not fail 

In England our manganese bronze rods contain a much 
higher proportion of manganese than iron, whereas I under- 
stand that in America the reverse is the case. Another dif- 
ference is that English spelters, the best brands, are free 


\meric 
not going to Say 
do not 


an spelters frequently contain this 
that it is injurious for brass 
is, but I will not go so far 


from cadmium and 
element. | 
making, in fact, | 


am 
think it 


as to say that it is not injurious to manganese bronze 
The purest metals obtainable must be used to obtain the 
best results with manganese bronze 
With regard to the mercury test I should like to say that 
in my opinion it is valueless and ought to be abandoned. 


Everybody knows how gold, for instance, is attacked by mer 
ury and its salts and to suggest that an alloy should be tested 
mercury or in mercury itself, 
other known, is to my 
It is better from an engineer’s point 
with a lower tensile strength and a 
1 very high tensile strength and a 


by putting it in a solution of 
one f the most 


mind scientific 


corrosive to metals 


very un 


of view to have a metal 


greater elongation, than 


small elongation: under these latter circumstances internal 
strains are set up. 
One gets similar cases with condenser tubes I have 


known cases where tubes have passed chemical and mechan 
ical tests and have stood in a shipbuilder’s yard a 
and when they required for use, a 
percentage of them have been found to be cracked 

Ernest A. 
land, December 24, 1914 


few months 


have been considerable 
LewIs. 


Birmingham, Eng 


*Twae Merat Invustry, December, 1914 


etc. We 
of Water Supply, City of New York, and a very large tonnage 
to the Isthmian Canal Commission during the construction of the 
lock 


cast 7 


furnish many of the valve stems used by the Board 


gates at the Panama Canal. All these parts were “sand 


We have had no complaints beyond those due to minor 


imperfections caused by “molding”; defective “metal” has 
been brought to our attention 

We take the liberty of raising this point, as we do not believe 
that Mr. Flinn intends to condemn “metal,” per se: he aims, we 
believe, to point out the difficulties encountered in forging, or 
otherwise shaping it, for certain specific purposes. It would not 
be possible to condemn manganese bronze because some of it 
has failed to forge. Perhaps it will not forge; we cannot state 
from our own experience that it will. We assert that it can be 
successfully Wm. H. Barr, 

President Lumen Bearing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 4, 1915. 


not 


sand cast 


To Tut 


In regard to the article appearing in your December, 1914, is- 


Epitor oF THE METAL INDUSTRY: 


sue regarding the failure of bronzes in the Catskill Aqueduct, | 
do not wish to enter into a controversy with the parties, but since 
reading the articles have looked up the records here and have 
also found some old bronzes, Tobin bronze, Seymour bronze, 
manganese bronze, which I have been assured have lain in the racks 
for something over ten years, and these bronzes show no aging 


cracks and seem to be in perfect condition. They show a ten- 


I thor- 
oughly agree with the metallurgist of the Wm. Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine Building Company, in that bronzes, if not very 
carefully made, and from the best materials, are liable to dete- 
riorate. This has been shown very clearly by our English broth- 
ers, and | think it has been conclusively proven that if the metal 
is well worked it does not have this aging trouble. 
Wm. W. Crarke, 
Metallurgist. 

Seymour Manufacturing Company, Seymour, Conn., Decem- 

ber 12, 1914. 


sile strength equal to that of the bronze made today. 


January, 1915. 
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SHOP PROBLEMS : 

IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 3 
OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. ADDRESS THE METAL INDUSTRY. 
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CASTING 


Q.—We are using brass scrap to melt into gas cocks that have 
to submit to a 6-inch water pressure test. We find the castings 
are more or less porous in spots, and leak. Can you suggest a 
remedy? 

\.—Gas cocks leaking under 6-inch water pressure is very often 
caused by aluminum getting in the metal when scrap metal is 
used. Where castings are subject to water pressure any alumi- 
num, no matter how small the quantity, will cause porous castings. 
Che gating of this class of castings sometimes causes leaks. The 
gate should be on the pipe end, and when poured on the fiat 
should be large enough that the castings will cool before the gate. 
1 would advise that owing to the difference in price of scrap and 
ingot brass being so small that I would avoid any possibility of 
getting any aluminum by using brass ingot free from alumi- 


num.—W. J. R. Problem 2,080. 


CUTTING 


Q.—When should low cutting speeds be used on brass work 
that has to be kept to a very close limit. 

A.—While it is most desirable to work up to the limit in cut- 
ting brass in the lathe it is not in all cases advisable. With a 
single pointed turning tool that may be quickly and easily sharp- 
ened, it is desirable to run the speed to the limit. 

In the case of special tools intended to perform certain finish- 
ing operations and when the accuracy of the piece depends to 
some extent on the action of the special tool, than that tool 
should be handled by using lower cutting speeds. For example 
take a reamer that is used to finish holes smooth and true to an 
exact diameter within a thousandth of an inch. Such a tool 
should be handled with care and the cutting speed sacrificed for 
the sake of maintaining the cutting edge. Care and judgment 
must also be exercised in each case to get the best results.— 


P. W. B. Problem 2,081. 


FINISHING 


Q.—Could you give me any information regarding the “Or- 
molu” finish on brass work of the best French periods? Is the 
color superimposed or is it due to the peculiar mixture of the 
metal. I do not, of course, refer to the modern “Ormolu” finish 
one sees mentioned in books and which is obtained by various 
lacquers and is only an imitation. 

A.—Ormolu finish of the French periods resulted from the 
peculiar combination of the brass mixture and dipping acids 
used. To produce the soft velvety lustre the high or relief sur- 
face was then hand burnished. 

Frequently the metal was gilded by the mercury process. The 
term then applied was “Ormolu Gold.” Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago there was considerable of such art metal goods upon 
the markets of the world, especially clocks, candelabra, etc. 
The gilt color was frequently imitated by the aid of lacquers 
colored by organic pigments such as red sanders, gamboge, tur- 
meric, annatto, etc. The American imitations of this splendid 
finish are nearly all produced upon an antimonial lead base, by 
the use of acid copper deposits and acid dips which are after- 
wards burnished, gilded and lacquered. 

French ormolu mixtures contain a larger proportion of copper 
than common brass. The following is one of the usual compo- 


sitions: 
NRE cas onde woalet eda baie nave d mace are alere ae eure 72.43 
I eco cic cita sReia aal Wort walls esis Se we 22.75 
ak a aa are l/h Tne hg ea aaa RhRTA 1.87 
Ee Oe IE en SER ete ee 2.95 


C. H. P. Problem 2,082. 
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cnn mn Mn 
MANUFACTURING 


Q.—How do you invoice tools, machines and fixtures in the 
yearly inventory of brass manufacturing plants? Give me full 
details and best methods to follow in order that it will work out 
satisfactorily. 

A.—One of the best and most satisfactory methods is to have 
a ledger under furniture, fixtures and tools account. Charge 
all new tools bought in the course of the year and at the end 
of the year instead of taking inventory of same, charge to th 
account with 10 per cent. of the value taken off, which is a fair 
depreciation. As an example, if at the end of the year you have 
tools valued at $5,000, and 10 per cent. is allowed for depreciation 
for the year, the account is reduced $500, to which is added any 
new tools added during the year. If any renewals for worn-out 
broken parts are bought or made in the'shop during the year 
which do not add value to the tools, such are charged to the o; 


erating or expense account.—P. W. B. Problem 2,083 


MIXING 


Q—lI would appreciate it very much if you would give me a 
mixture for electric tram car brass trolley wheels and also for 
the hard brass bush. I understand that the metal for the wheels 
must be slightly softer than the copper cables and yet hard enough 
to give a service of ten thousand miles. 

A.—The following mixtures are satisfactory for wheels and 
bushes: 


Wheel. Bush 
CEE 5s cacaeriot.piaaees salen vidal euiba eal ee 87 
OS EE ee ee ee ee or ly ay 
(oe en nee —— 10 
pe ee ee se ae 44 - 
Phosphor copper ......... . 15% 3 

J. L. J. Problem 2,084. 


Q.—We are manufacturers of ornamental iron and bronze and 
make a lot of light castings such as grille work and elevator 
enclosures, etc. We would like to know if you can advise us 
to what extent or what per cent. of steel we could put with our 
mixture, without hurting the iron. We must have an iron that 
is soft and does not shrink beyond the usual rule, and all lines 
and ornaments on our castings must be clear and sharp 

We have been using some steel for quite a while, but we have 
a new foundry foreman who absolutely refuses to use it, claim 
ing that it makes the iron dirty and sluggish, and that it shows 
on the castings. As we have quite a little accumulation of steel 
from our other departments we would like to use it up if 
possible. 

A.—It is very difficult to obtain a uniform mixture of iron 
and steel when melted in the cupola. If a high silicon, high 
phosphorous pig iron is used, a small amount of steel, possibly 
10 per cent., might be added and the resulting iron still used suc- 
cessfully for light ornamental work. If a larger amount of steel 
is used or if the pig iron is low in silicon and phosphorous, the 
iron will be sluggish, of high shrinkage and not well suited for 
small work.—J. L. J. Problem 2,085. 


PLATING 


Q.—It is our intention in the near future to erect a nickel plat- 
ing room. Will you be good enough to advise us what is the 
best material for plating room floors? 

A.—Probably the very best material for plating room floors is 
Akron acid proof brick. The bricks should be laid edgewise (not 
flat) and instead of using mortar or cement, boiling coal tar 
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asphaltum should be poured between the crevices of the brick. 
This gives an absolutely waterproof and acid floor that will last 
indefinitely —C. H. P. Problem 2,086 

[ have thirt 1x gla tube bull for thermometers, ant 

Q.—I have t y-SiX g ibe | ters, and 
I wish to get a thirty-second of an incl pper plate on same. 
Will you ki: t 1 now how to accomplish same? 

A | metal] gr] tube bulbs proceed as follows Mix 
plater pe vith a gold size to a thin paint; 
then ay t tube th a fine brush or spray the mixture 

ipplied, dry thoroughly, 
t nsisting of 
( t YZ ounce 
Pota im cyal to 2 ounces 
Water RE Se yer ree 1 gallon 
This I 1 give i ilvery appearance to the copper coating. 
Now was! ! ly in water and plate in an acid copper bath. 
This bath should consist of the following 
Sulphate of copper............++++-+++- 1% pounds 
Sulpht cid 2 to 4 ounces 
Black molass¢ texebacce Se Cee 
anne eam sr re re eee l gallon 

The voltage should be 1 volt and the temperature of solution 


not less than 70 degrees Fahr.—C. H. P. 

QO.—What do you consider the best solution for plating steel? 
I only use it for a strike before nickeling or acid copper. 

\ \ warm solution gives the best results. The proportions 
for such a copper bath is as follows: 


Copper carbonate 4 ounces 


: 


er re ... 8 ounces 
Sodium bisulphite tinea Raabe .. 1 ounce 
Water .. 2 tna isice haa a ethane wintin oo 1 gallon 

or 
Cyanide of copper ineiees ames ani 3 ounces 
Cyanide of potassium LS . 
Water .. 1 gallon 

C. H. P. Problem 2,087 

O.—Can you suggest any remedy for trouble caused by the 


presence of zinc in rapid nickel plating solution. After plating 


ten large zinc caps, which were well copper plated first (with 
the exception that the insides could not be satisfactorily got at), 
| found the de it on other work darker in color, bright, very 
l ar | l I I led off at the slightest touch, and has 
every appear f lkaline solution, but on testing fcund it 
ily slight! idded ire sulphuric acid to slightly redden 
litmus t the trouble remains. I keep solution slightly 
icid, and the free 1 must have attacked zinc, hence the bother 
A —We rrest no permanent remedy to overcome the 
difficulty experienced by contamination of your nickel bath with 
zinc other than working out the zinc by the use of a strong 
current, using sheets of iron or cold rolled steel for the purpose 
The acti the free acid as you surmise reduced the exposed 
rinc to a t nd this decomposition of the free acid, the 
bath becam Ikaline The addition of sulphate f magnesium 
may pr f lue in overcoming the trouble We suggest that 
you make ai ldition in the proportion of two ounces per galblon 
In plating t necessary to use special solutions. One of 
the simplest f ] nsists of the following proportions: 
Water as . 1 gallon 
Double Nickel Salts : 8 ounces 
Sulphat f 1 nesium ... 2 to 4 ounces 
The foll formula is ed quite extensively in the United 
States for 1 1 plating sheet zine direct, without previously 
copper or | l 
N 1 sul t - - 10%. ounces 
\ hloride 10Y si 
Po i citrate 7 a3 
Water 2 gallons 


The voltage should be from 2% to 3 volts. The solution must 
be kept strictly neutral if the solution shows any acid re-action 
when fresh! repat [The acidity must be neutralized with 
pure caustic potas! The deposit is somewhat full but a pure 
white color results from the final polishing after plating —C. H. P. 
C. H. P. Probl , OSS 
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SOLDERING 
Q.—We understand that it is possible to solder black iron 
by using chloride of zinc as a flux. We would kindly ask 
you in what form to use this chloride of zinc, dry or in acid; 
if so, what kind of acid. We also understand that the scale 
should be scraped off and then the surface treated with a 
solution of sulphate of copper. Is it not necessary to put 
some kind of acid in this sulphate of copper? If so, what 
kind of acid is best. 

\.—The chloride of zinc which is used as flux in tinning 

soldering operations is employed in two forms 

Where it is used merely to clean the surface of a metal 
in order to make the solder or tin stick, it is made by dis- 
solving as much metal zinc as a given amount of hydro- 
chloric acid will take up; that is to say, add scrap zinc in 
small pieces to, say, one quart muriatic acid until the acid 
fails to dissolve any more. This solution which you have is 
chloride of zinc. 

For a flux to be used on the top of a bath, as in galvaniz- 
ing, chloride of zinc is used then in a solid form, which is 
obtained from the chemical houses or from the zinc people 
advertising in THE METAL INDUSTRY. 

In using the sulphate of copper to treat the surface of the 
metal, no acid is necessary, the sulphate of copper is simply 
dissolved in water and applied directly to the metal to be 
coated—K. Problem 2,089. 


STRIPPING 


Q.—We should be obliged if you would send us a recipe for 
stripping tin from copper. 

A.—Probably one of the best and quickest methods to reduce 
tin from copper is muriatic acid. Use the commercial acid and 
try the acid undiluted first and note the results. Equal parts of 
acid and water used hot may answer the purpose better. Strong 
hot solutions of caustic soda and water also reduce the tin quite 
readily from copper without affecting the metal.—C. H. P. .Prob- 


lem 2,090 





TINNING 


WV How can we prevent tinned articles from running 
when exposed to heat? We are using the hot process with 
two kettles and a mixture of half and half solder, shake them 
well, then dip, dry and still have a surplus of metal on them. 
Would like to run the metal hotter, but that sets the tallow 
on fir Is there anything we could use in place of tallow? 

A.—You can obtain a much thinner coating with pure tin 
than with half and half solder. BM is suggested that you try 
out both on your work and see the relative cost per square 
inch of surface overed If you wish to continue the use of 
solder you can obtain a thinner coating by poling the metal 
with green hickory poles and removing the dross. The addi- 
tion of a small amount of phosphor tin may also be tried. 
You can get rid of the excess of solder also by placing the 
work, after thinning, in a “grease” pot for ten minutes or 
more. Have this pot full of whale oil, tallow or other high 
flashing flux and heat as hot as possible so the excess of 
solder will be drawn off the work.—J. L. J. Problem 2,691 


ZINCING 


©.—We have a customer who purchases spelter from us 
for zincing pipe fittings and who claims that the material in 
question when drawn from the zincing pot is not smooth, 
and the spelter adheres to the fittings in small drops. 

\.—We should say if the metal in the zincing pot is not 
smooth that it must contain some dross, which may be due 
either to the impurity of the original spelter melted to make 

th too much oxidation after it had been melted 
and put into use. Drossy baths may be cleaned by using a 
liberal amount of chloride of zinc on the surface, together 
with a little tallow, and skimming off the dross that ac- 
cumulates. If, however, the metal is too dirty, it might be 
better to have it refined and start over again. We could not 
say definitely what is the exact cause of this drossiness un- 
less we saw a sample of the original metal in question.—K. 


Problem 2,092 


“ 


January, 1915. 
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1,118,238. 
Fusel Oil. 


Chis 


November 24, 1914. Process of Manufacturing 
Joseph Schreckenbach, Munich, 
invention relates to a process of mat 
siderable quantities of fusel oil by 


Germany 

nanufacturing 
allowing bacteria to act 
upon appropriate substances, such as starch, cellulose, and the 
like, or upon other materials containing any one of the just- 
mentioned substances. In contradistinction to the known 
methods of producing fusel oil, the basic material is in this 
improved method, subjected to the action of the so-called 
“heat-proof” bacteria, that is to say, such bacteria as are 
capable of standing for half an hour the heat of saturated 
steam having the temperature of boiling water. i. e., 100 


con- 


de og. ... 





1,118,255. November, 24, 1914. 
Ossining, N. Y. 

[his invention relates to abradants and particularly to that 
class thereof including metallic fibres gathered into a bunch 
or handful and particularly adapted for smoothing or polish- 
ing wood, varnish or other surfaces 

One of the inherent features 
of the improvements is the fact 
that the grain or fiber the 
strip runs lengthwise there 
whereby tenacity, flexibility and 


Abradant. M. Akin, 


Robert 





of 





resilience in high measure are § Sa 

obtained. In' practice it has ee 
been found that for fine work 

a strip of steel having a width 

of slightly less than one hun 

dredth of an inch and a thick 

ness slightly less than a thou 

sandth of an inch and provided 

with wavy edges as in the cut, 





when gathered into a bunch is 
highly resilient while exceedingly flexible and easy to handle 


With such a bunch of the improved material a very high 
finish may be obtained on varnished surfaces with a com- 
paratively small amount of labor. 

1,118,820 November 24, 1914. Furnace for Melting and 


Alloying Metals in Vacuo. W. S. Simpson, London, England. 

The object of this invention is to provide a ap 
paratus or furnace for melting, refining and alloying metals 
which have a lower melting point than iron, and particularly 
such metals as aluminum and its alloys which it is desirable 
to heat (and super-heat) in vacuo, to prevent oxidation and 
to facilitate the diffusion of the alloying metals. 

In carrying out the purposes of the invention, a melting 
chamber of cast iron is constructed, lined with fire brick and 
provided at the bottom with a series 
of atmospheric gas burners for sup- <> 
plying the necessary heat, also con- { 
taining a steel iron melting 
pot or crucible provided with a cast 


suitable 


or cast 


iron cover so fitted and furnished 
with means of sealing that it may 
be held in position by atmospheric 


pressure while the vacuum chamber 
thus formed is in operation, the 
whole apparatus being mounted on g 











trunnions, as shown in cut, to en- 
able the molten contents of the 
crucible to be conveniently dis- 
charged. The cover of the crucible 
contains one or more eye pieces 
inset with glass to enable the op — 


erator to view the contents thereof, 


SUT 10s 
REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO THE 
READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY : 
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and is also provided with a receptacle composed of refractory 


material or of 


iron, operated by a sliding rod through the 

top of the cover, whereby various alloying metals or puri 
fying metals may be added to the molten charge in the cru 
cible, without breaking vacuun 

1,120,175. December 8, 1914. Process for Recovering 
Precious Metals. I. A. Wiswell, Oakland, Cal 

This invention relates to an improved process for extract 
ing and recovering preferably precious metals, such as gold 
and platinum from sand, gravel or finely divided or pulver 
ized material containing them by the use of mercury, in the 
form of a mercury salt, or metallic mercury, or both, wit 
or without the = aid 
of an externally ob 


tained electric current 

An important object 
of this invention is to 
provide a machine. as 


shown in cut, of the 
above mentioned char- 
acter, which may be 
advantageously em 





ployed to recove! 
precious metals, par 
ticularly gold and 
platinum, from sand, 


gravel or finely divided or pulverized material, containing the 
precious metals in a finely divided state, 
covery will be | ghly profitable, 


whereby their re 


and the apparatus required 





to carry out the process will not be too expensive 

1,120,268. December 8, 1914. Helically Corrugated Tube. 
Louis H. Brinkman, of Glen Ridge, N. J., assignor to Balt 
more Tube Company, of Baltimore, Md., a corporation 
Maryland. 

This invention relates to helically corrugated tubes, and 
the invention consists in the provision of helically cor 
gated tubes. The folds or corrugations‘are formed by press 
ing upon a plain tube along a helical line, as shown in cut 
and while thus pressing upon it, twisting the tube to displa 
the pressed metal helically The pressure is exerted uy 
the wall of the tube at a progressively shifting short 
tion thereof, and the actual twisting of the metal 1s localiz 
to substantially the short portion of the tube being press: 
upon or to the short portion being folded, so that the por 
tion of the tube which 
ias been folded to the S a wad 
desired final form is pro- SUE ee j 
tected from distortion by ell 
the twisting force. The a| a 
twisting of itself tends 2 Fecal 
to fold the tube by dis- 
torting it helically and pk an | — 
contracting it longitudi- ennaent mn = iene 
nally, and thus greatly UY JIA haad we 
reduces the pressure re- 
quired on the metal to deepen the folds, and yntir 
after the folds are thus formed, it reduces the pitch of the 
folds by continuously forcing the folds around heli 
analagous to the manner in which a helical spring 
certain pitch and diameter may be reduced in diameter 
pitch by slipping it over a rod to prevent buckli and l¢ 


ing one end down on the rod while twisting the rod and 


holding the opposite end of the spring from rotation, wl 
permitting it to move along the rod. 
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| { r 24, 1914. Process of Producing Pure 
Zinc Oxid lé, | ( 
e pr sist xiviating zine fror 
f ! y I ns of a suit 
ib] t! icid The 
at 1ent juantity of 
inc salt during 
li ! prived in the usual 
i a t] 11ss lved 
b i Ss precipitated 
I a 1] te 
i! t sullite S cined 
| i! I \ is sult 
t is white pig- 
mie t i i iteria ir tne il nuta 
ture ( li Phe t x which escapes 
dt re nerating the ammonia 
1,12 1914. Crucible Furnace. Gren- 
vill t \V } 
| it bie t | \ i rnace, as 
s] ! ipted to gene irgely applicable to 
melting et part irly adapted to 
the melting of ip metal, s is : 
, f - ‘\ 
clippings t lings lings,” et LS 
whicl to be ynverted u ngots | © 
ror t t ( p< ial s¢ being the \ “4 k EZ 
melti uminum “scraps whict ti, 
ha et re been done at a 10SS OI 
fro! é ty per cent. owing to tll —s 
the xid, and whi 
can | ed in the present turnace 
with the ss reduced to between one 
half and five per cent 
\ 1 ther byect ‘f this invention | 
is to p le a furnace in which metal 
can be melted iterial treated by | 
n the atmosphere of a partial a | 
vacu vhich enables the withdrawal 
of gases arising from the material being treated, and, in the 
i of the melting metals, which shall do much to obviate 
t i! us effects which arise from the occlusion of gas. 
1,121,050 lecember 15, 1914. Scleroscope. A. F. Shore, 
New York, assignor to Shore Instrument and Manufacturing 
Company 
The invention relates to devices for testing the hardness 
ot mate?ria 
It relate irthe re to the class of instruments called 
“scler scope 
[he t s vs a machine for detern ining the hardness of 
iterials by measuring on a graduated scale the height of 
rebound ! iture tap hammer, or 
triker illing ! 1 predetermined 
height to the surface of the material 


the hardness of which is to be meas- | 


ured Chis small striker falling simply 
under its own we t (about 40 grains), 
always rebounds t iriable heights de 
pending upon the irdness or resist 
ance to penetration offered by the ma 


terial under test, which may be a metal, 


sui is lead or irbon, or any sub 
stance capable of taking on a perma- 
net set 
In the improved automatic instru 
} } 


ment forming the subject matter of the 





present application the necessary 
valves, the suction for the striker and 
release for the same are alternately operated by one bulb act- 
ing on a cam, through the medium of a piston, an adjustable 
oscillator and ratchets. This reduction from two to one suc 


adjustment automatic is a great 
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, , . : 
leaves the hands more free, and secures 


nvenience manipulation. 
22, 1914. 
Jerome R 

onstruction 


1,121,621 
Billets or 
assignor to 


| rt 


isS., a corporation 


Furnace for Heating Metal 
of Worcester, Mass., 


Company, of Worcester, 


December 
Ingots. 
Morgan ( 
of 


rele 
reiates to 


Ge orge, 


Massachusetts. 


furnaces for heating metal billets 















ts preparatory to their being rolled and drawn into 

1s wire, or other desired forms ne object ot the in- 
enti is to provide a billet heating furnace so constructed 
that the cinder, slag and 
molten metal which drop tk i. ee 
from the highly heated = 
billets may be conven- § . 2S ree 

ij Eo 


iently removed from the 


furnace while the furnace is in operation. Another object 
of the invention is to construct a billet heating furnace, as 
shown in cut, so that the highly heated products of combus- 


tion will be brought into contact with the billets within the 


furnace in such a manner that the greatest heating efficiency 
of the fuel may be attained. 

1,121,904. December 22, 1914. Bearings. H. H. Doehler, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Doehler Die Casting Company, 

the same pla e 

This invention relates to bearings, and more particularly 
to a type of bearing adapted for use in automobiles. 

Che main object of the invention 


is to provide a bearing containing 
Babbitt or similar bearing metal in 
a housing, which Babbitt metal and 
its housing will be so arranged and 
united as to form a unitary struc- 
ture and prevent any displacement 
of the Babbitt metal, or the spread- 
ing or disruption thereof through 
the load thereon. 

\ further object is to provide a 
bearing, as shown in cut, adapted 


07 SE N 2 


VS 


OY Le 


to be assembled in a machine with 
ut refinishing, which bearing will 
contain Babbitt metal so lodged in 


a supporting housing as to prevent 


the spreading of the Babbitt metal 
relative to said housing, while at the same time insuring 
the engagement of the Babbitt metal with the shaft at all 
eee 

1,121,957. December 22, 1914. Melting Furnace. P. Verg- 
nani, Somerville, Mass. 

This invention relates to metal furnaces and pertains 
more particularly to a furnace, shown in cut, for the fusion 


of metals and having various features 
of improvement over those heretofore 
known in the art. 


In a furnace, a 
wheels therefor, a 
carriage including ver- 
tical pivotal means to permit relative 
rotation carriage and 
body including a fu- 
trunnions on said fur- 
nace body to engage bearings in said 
bearings in said frame to sup- J 
port said furnace body, detachable ro- 
tating mechanism secured to said frame 
and adapted to lock to of said 
trunnions to rotate the furnace body in 
either direction, means to supply heat 


inventor claims 
lage, traction 


frame said 


on 
betwe en said 
furnace 
sion chamber, 


Irame, a 


Irame, 


one 





to said fusion chamber, means for supplying oxygen to said 
heating means in varying quantities, a fire dome for said 
furnace body, mechanism on said frame to move said fire 
dome relative to said furnace body, a counter-weight on said 
] ; 


last mentioned mechanism, and guides on said fire dome to 
engage said frame 
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PORTABLE SOLUTION HEATER ADJUSTABLE SAFETY SAW GUARD 


A recent innovation and one that should be appreciated by a There 
great many platers is the Ele Kem portable solution heater, the 
invention of Louis Schulte, of the Ele Kem Company, Chicago, 


are many improved safety mechanisms used on 
chinery for protecting operators, but one which is appreciate 
extensively by users of wood-working machinery is the adjusta 


Il].. The heater will prove a very important adjunct to many safety saw guard shown in the illustrations and invented 
plating departments where facilities for heating solutions are “Hobart W. Curtis, of Waterbury, Conn. 
lacking, especially during the winter season. It is a decided step Illustration “A” shows position of the guard during saw 


in the right direction and we can scarcely realize that such a 
simple yet important apparatus was not invented long ago. It 
is no doubt the first apparatus of its kind in the eelctro-plating 
field for the heating of solutions and will no doubt meet with 
an extensive sale. 

As will be seen by referring to the cut the heater is made of 
sheet metal or cast iron heavily coated with tin, and can there- 
fore be used in any kind of solution. It will not dissolve the 
asphaltum from the tank as the apparatus is so constructed that 
the cold air chamber faces the wall of the tank and the solution 
circulates through the tubes which are heated by a gas flame. 
The heater is connected with a metallic hose to any gas pipe 
and therefore can be transferred from one tank to another. It is 





A SAFETY SAW GUARD IN USI 
operation. Illustration “B” shows the guard raised partially 
away from saw. Referring to illustration “A,” the guard swings 
on pivot “J” and is prevented from hitting the saw by the chain 
“K.” The horizontal shaft “L” carries on its end an arm { 
supporting the saw guard, and it is controlled by the handle “M,” 
which is equipped with a segment ratchet “N” and pawl “O” fos 























ELE KEM HEATER 


a well known fact that plating solutions work better at a tem- 
perature of from 70 to 75 degrees Fahrenheit, and therefore by 
the use of this heater a solution in the winter time may be trans- 





ferred into a summer temperature solution and get summer GUARD RAISED PARTIALLY FROM SAW. 
results. 
In a paper read by Professor O. P. Watts, of Madison Uni- locating the guard at a suitable height. The horizontal shaft 


. pe ° . pe “4° ° 4 > ¢ oO} “ “p” «¢ } - oO Y ny 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., at the Chicago Branch of ' P! wided with a j e* P” so that when the guard is not 
the American Electro-Platers’ Society's banquet on December 12, USE !t 18 swung back. The guard is made from aluminum, 

he stated that warm solutions will plate quicker and brighter and the working — — steel and iron, this making a vel 
eliminate the blistering and peeling off of the metallic coating, efficient and rigid guard for the purpose. It is very easily 


all 
5 a , quickly adjustec any iti 
so the use of the Ele Kem heater may be said then to guarantee y adjusted to any position. 
better results from solution in which it is used than may be *Foreman, Pattern Department, The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
obtained from solutions that are not heated. A test was made chine Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


of this heater in a 300-gallon nickel solution in which the anodes 

were full of crystals of nickel sulphate of ammonia and after THE TEMPUS BALING TRUCK 

two hours the crystallization disappeared. After the heater had The economical disposal of waste metal of a tangled or fri 

been in the solution one day it was possible to bend the articles mature has been a problem confronting the trade for a great 

plated in this warm solution without the nickel peeling off. This many years. Scrap metal dealers are compelled to take quantities 

could not be done if the solution was in a cold condition. of this character of material in order to secure the heavier and 
Further information regarding these heaters and other mechan- more easily-handled stock, and after getting it to their vards 

ical devices that are adapted to the plating industry may be either allow it to lie around and thus occupy valuable room, or 

obtained from the Ele Kem Company. dispose of it in an unprofitable manner. The Tempus Reclaim 
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ing & Manufacturing | pal oi 25 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphi has perfected a line of baling presses specially 
adapt for handlir ich stocl Where the accumulation 
large U I I ‘ er day, a power driven ma 
hit ‘ ( " ely small quantities are t 
be handl t gy truck ill trated herewith takes care f the 
ont 

‘T It ¢ | ition and ver! 

1 t ging box is 24 inches long, 

; es W ind 24 inches deep; outside dimensions of the ma 

‘ lie 2 EF incl higl Ir 
A 1 placed the I 











THE TEMPUS BALING MACHINE, 
per and rammed down; when the hopper is filled the lid is closed 
down and securely locked by the lever shown at the front; pres 
sure is then applied from underneath by a simple hoisting mecha- 
nism having a capacity of producing five tons pressure. This 


pressure will reduce the contents of the hopper about one-half 


While the pressure is on the material the front door is opened, 
and tie wires laced through the slots as in an ordinary baling 
press. The contents of the finished bale are approximately 2 
cubic feet, and weight, depending somewhat on the character of 


the stock, will vary fr 


are in a position to 


mm 100 to 150 pounds. The manufacturers 
furnish the presses promptly, and will ar 
range with purchasers to handle all of the stock which is baled 


in them 


NO. 2 SHORT LEAD SPIRAL ATTACHMENT 


For Use on MILLiInc MACHINES. 

The features of this attachment are a mechanism for rotating 
the work through the regular spiral head, taking power directly 
from the machine spindle instead of from the table feed screw as 
formerly, and a method of gearing from the spiral head to the 
table feed that the screw is rotated to give the lead by 
power from the spiral head instead of vice versa, as in previous 
practice Che 


crew, So 
as shown in cut, consists of a small 
ounted on an expansion bushing; a 
fitting on the overhanging arm of the ma- 
a bracket clamping over the dovetail on the top of 
spiral head carrying 


attachment, 
diameter grooved pulley, 
cast iron 

chine; and 
the regular 
short 
telescopic sl 


bracket 


a swivelling gear plate and a 
a large grooved pulley is connected by a 
\ large gear fitting on the 


shaft to which 


ft and universal joints 


regular spiral head in place of the usual index plate, and having 
18 index holes, is also furnished, together with a change gear 
plate 

The grooved pulley on the expansion bushing is mounted in 


the rear end of the machine spindle. The cast iron bracket is 
clamped in position on the overhanging arm of the machine in 
the rear of the column and the bearing of the large grooved 
pulley mounted in the bracket. Power is transmitted from the 
pulley on the machine spindle to this large pulley by a round 
belt, either crossed or open, thence through the telescopic shaft 
and universal joints to the short shaft in the bracket on the 
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spiral head. The regular index change gears furnished with the 
machine are used on the swivelling gear plate between this shaft 
and the large index gear to give the work the proper speed of ro- 
tation. A positive clutch operated by a lever on the bracket is 
provided for instantly stopping the rotation of the work. Eight- 


Ss ee 














SPIRAL ATTACHMENT FOR MILLING MACHINES. 


SHORT LEAI 


een 


holes in the large index gear allow indexing when cutting 
multiple threads. The attachment can be placed on either the 
Nos. 1, 1% or 2 universal or plain milling machines, cone or 
constant speed drive. It is used on the regular 10-inch spiral 
head and is quickly attached, no fitting or drilling of holes be- 
ing necessary. The attachment is manufactured by Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. L., 
nish further particulars. 


who will fur- 


TYPE *“E’? NORTHERN CRANE TROLLEY 


The trolley shown in this photograph, in its general form, has 
been on the market for some time, but during the past year or 
so, several improved details have been added, and it now appears 
in a form thoroughly in accordance with the most recent crane 


engineering practice. Primary considerations have been safety, 





CTYPE |} 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY CRANI 


PROLLEY. 


oth in the way of strength and in the protection of working 
rts: accessibility and 1 other 
moving parts have been secured by enclosing and protecting them 
from dust and grit, and running them in an oil bath. The con- 
struction is such that the covers of the gear cases must be in 
place or the gearing cannot run, thus insuring against the acci- 
dental omission of the gear covers, 
feature. 

Each of back gears is rigidly mounted in a single frame, 
bearings are bored in line and are all capped and fitted with 
through bolts—no studs—and are bronze lined. The hoisting 


igidity, durability of gears and 


thus emphasizing the safety 


Tain 
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gear train from armature to drum gear is in one rigid casting, in- 
suring permanent alignment. Drum gear is also enclosed with 
steel gear enclosure. The trolley travel gearing is entirely en- 
closed in a single rigid cast unit gear case of the same general 
type as that used for the hoist gearing. No overhung gears are 
used. As the gear covers are castings, the joints of the enclosed 
gear cases are planed so as to make a perfectly tight construction, 
thus preventing the leakage of oil and its dripping over the 
product of the plant. Lifting the cover of either gear cases re- 
moves the cap, and any gear with its shaft can be quickly lifted 
out, without disturbing other parts. In addition to the features 
mentioned above, the trolley is wired throughout with modern 
wiring in steel conduits, steel gearing is used, interchangeability 
and standardization, made possible by the use of standard jigs 
and templates, and other advantages. This trolley is made in 
capacities from 2 tons to 125 tons for either mill service or 
standard service. Mill service trolleys have axle bearings of 
either the vertically or horizontally capped McB type, according 
to type of service. It is manufactured by the Northern Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit, Mich. 


METALLIC SALT PYROMETERS 

\ new method for measuring temperatures wherever heat is 
applied has just been developed by the Carl Nehls Alloy Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich. This consists of different kinds of metal- 
lic salts which are made into molecular mixtures that will melt 
down at different temperatures, throughout the range between 220 
and 1330 degs. C. Practical means have been devised for using 
these compounds, which have been named Sentinel, in place of 
the more costly pyrometers. They are also very useful for check- 
ing Then a cylinder is placed at the end of the 
thermo-couple, and when it melts the pyrometer should read the 
same as the temperature marked on the Sentinel 

One way is to cast them into solid cylinders, 7/16 inch in 
diameter and % inch long, as shown by those standing on end in 
he cut. Each one is wrapped in a paper on which is printed 


pyrometers 


the 
its correct melting temperature in degrees Centigrade 
shown by the samples lying down. For all temperatures below 932 
degs. I. these “Sentinel Pyrometers” can be used in an air-tight 
glass tube, The salts can then be 


hese are 


such as is shown in the center. 














SENTINEL 


THE PYROMETERS 


used over and over again. By using the small porcelain saucer 
shown, the salts do not run to waste and litter up the place where 
they are used. This also enables them to be used several times, 
as the salt melts each time the temperature rises above the 
marked on the cylinder, and becomes solid again the moment the 
temperature falls below this degree. 

These salts are also made up in the form of a paste. Enough 
to make several hundred determinations is packed in the tins 
showr. Pastes with various melting temperatures can be daubed 
along a steel bar, as shown in the front of the picture and in- 
serted into furnaces, ovens, retorts, flues, gas mains, steam pipes, 
etc., to find the temperature at which they are operating. The 
salts that melt down and those that remain solid will indicate 


one 
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the temperature which would be between the two. By using a 
long bar one can determine whether the temperature is uniform 
in the front and back, top and bottom, or corrers of a furnace, 
oven, kiln, etc. 

The many uses to which these molecular mixtures of metallic 
salts can be put are too numerous to mention. A few are: where 
metals are melted, cast, rolled, forged or heat-treated; in baking, 
enameling, japanning and other ovens; for flue, chimney, pro- 
ducer and other gases; distillation retorts; in gas engine ex- 
hausts; in chemical works, glass works, breweries, sugar re- 
fineries, etc. 


BOLAND POLISHING AND BURNISHING 
MACHINE 


The general adoption of the practice of burnishing metal ar- 
ticles and parts by means of steel balls in tumbling barrels has 
resulted in the introduction of various kinds of apparatus for 
doing the work, among them the Boland Polishing and Burnish- 
ing Machine. The latest development of this machine is shown 
in the accompanying cuts. These machines are made in several 
different sizes and styles, adaptable to different kinds and quanti- 
ties of work. Number 4 machine has four individual, removable 
inner tubs, in which four different kinds of articles may be bur 





NO. 4 MACHINE WITH FOUR INNER TUBS 

nished at one time. The floor space occupied is 4 feet 10 inches 
by 1 foot 9% inches. Number 3 machine is fitted with removable 
tubs of different sizes, a very convenient arrangement where the 
work to be finished consists of articles of various sizes and 


shapes in small batches. In such cases the burnishing of three 





NO. 3 MACHINE 


WITH 


THREE TUBS OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 
distinct kinds of goods can be carried on in the one machine. 
Number 3 machine occupies a floor space of 3 feet 9 inches by 1 
foot 91% inches. 


Another feature of the Boland machines is that diagonally- 
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mounted tubs, as shown in the small cut n be substituted for meter is a high-grade instrument, the best there is to be had. 
the horizontal tubs whenever it lesirable to secure a cot This outfit should prove a boom to every plater, for he no 
bined diagonal and rotar tion at the me time [he method longer need work in the dark or walk around the plating room 
of operating the Boland machine is to place the work to be to see what the voltage across any certain tank is. For further 
burt ed in the t together with a sufficient number of steel information write the Crown Rheostat & Supply Company, 1434 
ills of the proper idd water and fig, castile or other non- Cullom avenue, Chicago, III. 

ll the tar vitl ater to 


CLINCHER BOLTS 


[he bolts shown in the cut are manufactured by the Self- 
Clinching Nail Company, Philadelphia, Pa. These bolts drive 
like nails and it is claimed they work from five to ten times as 
fast as ordinary bolts 

The bolts are placed and driven from but one side of the work 
and require no attention on the 
opposite side, for they clinch 
there automatically as a result 


of the blows given on the head C 









height of ift bearings, then rotate the tubs until the desired As shown in the illustration the F 3 WZ 

ni is secured; the lengt f time depending on the nature of only thing necessary to do to 2 

rh pe 1 urnishit thi ethod is much the drive this bolt is to put it in the 3 11} 

eapest \ ‘ hine, 1 uring o1 part of one man’s hole and drive on the stem with §& _ ve 

ttention, will accomplish as much in a given period as several a hammer, driving it down as , |! vier veg li 
- Sectional View 

men do by hand method Che Boland Polishing and Burnishing far as it will go Clincher of Clincher Bolt 
\Mlachine is made by the H. J. Astle ( pany, 120 Orange street, Clincher bolts are made in Bolt After Driving 
Providence, R. I., wl ave recently is d several new “Boland lengths varying every one-sixteenth inch, the shortest being a 
Line” catalogs describing these machines and their line of blow- quarter inch long. In the style illustrated the length is the dis- 
‘ ind blasts t blast dryet le tanks, polishing benches tance from the head to the point. Some of the advantages 
e1 ncluding many machines of interest to the metal goods and claimed by the manufacturers for the use of these bolts are as 
ewelry manufacturer follows: No nuts to take off or put on, nothing to loosen or 


fall off, no threads to damage or clog, no helpers required, no 


screw drivers, no wrenches, no clippers and no extra equipment. 
A NEW RHEOSTAT ‘ 


sis aieaineeh ea ialacnamtraidindy anddbias mada da ik TERRY TURBO-ALTERNATOR 
Crown Rheostat & Supply Company, which comprises voltmeter, ; ; amet ; ee ang 
woltmeter-switch and rheoatat he shown tw the cut. they an The Excelsior Needle Company at Torrington, Conn., are 
all mounted on one base, making it ver nveniont when ad adding a new building to their plant to provide increased 
manufacturing facilities necessary to fill the large orders 
f ) resulting from decreased competition on account of the war. 
Che power in their present buildings is largely supplied from 


line shafting driven by a Corliss engine, but the machines in 
their new building will be motor driven, in keeping with the 
modern spirit of efficiency. 

lo secure the nece ssary power for ope rating these motors 
they are adding a 375 KVA Terry turbo-alternator set to 


their present plant This unit consists of a Terry non- 
condensing turbine direct connected to an Allis-Chalmers 480 

It, 3 phase, 60-cycle alternator with direct connected exciter. 
Che alternator has a ipacity ol 300 KW at &0 per ent. power 


—— pk» a" 





ri rERRY TURBO ALTERNATOR 

7 factor [The turbine is supplied with steam at 100 pounds 
pressure and exhausts into the factory heating system under 

IE NEW CROWN RHEOSTAT a vacuum of two or three inches, or into the atmosphere. 
The turbine is the ideal drive for power units in new in- 
justing the current in the solutions to have a correct knowledge dustrial plants or where changes are made to secure greater 
f the voltage across the tank By throwing the voltmeter efficiency or capacity, and is now being more widely used 
switch to the opposite point the dynamo voltage can be ascer- for this purpose than ever before. The simplicity, efficiency 
tained as well, thereby saving time and trouble in obtaining this and reliability of the Terry as manufactured by The Terry 
information where one common voltmeter is used. The rheostat Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn., recommends it 
is the well-known type which are giving universal satisfaction strongly for this work. Where steam is required for any 
because of their large range of regulation, and that can with- manufacturing operations the Terry is an ideal prime mover, 


stand any degree of overload without burning out. The volt- as the exhaust is free from oil and can be used for heat 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF METALS The twenty-sixth general meeting of the society was held at 


. - : Niagara Falls, October 1, 2 and 3. The subject of the symposium 
President, G. H. Clamer, Philadelphia, 4; this meeting was the “Practical Side of Electrochemical Inves- 


Pa. Secretary and Treasurer, W. M. tigations,” and took the form of a series of experimental dem 

Corse. All correspondence should be ad- onstrations, occupying an entire day at the Fitzgerald Labora- 

dressed to the Secretary, W. M. Corse, tories. The other papers of the meeting were well distributed 
i over the various important topics of electrochemistry. 

106 Morris avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. The 

objects of the Association are for the AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCI- 

educational welfare of the metal industry. ATION 

Annual convention with the American 

Foundrymen’s Association in a succes- President, R. A.°Bull, Granite City, Ill.; Secretary and 

sion of cities as invited. The next con- Treasurer, A. O. Backert. 

vention will be held in September at At- 

lantic City, N. J. 











All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, A. O. Backert, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The objects of the Association are for the educational wel- 





Secretary W. M. Corse reports: 

“Our president, G. H. Clamer, reports that Jesse L nes, : . 
mm _ Few ee a Ji latter part of May or early in June each year, in a succession 
chairman of the Programme Committee, is actively at work and 


has already secured a number of valuable papers for the next Of cities, as invited. The Convention of 1915 will be held in 
meeting, and the prospects are that we will have at least as September at Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF METALS 


fare of the iron and metal industry. Annual convention the 
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interesting a meeting as we had last year he Publication Secretary A. O. Backert reports: 
Committee is at work on Volume No. 8 at the present time and ‘Probably none of the technical organizations of the worl 
expects to have it out in the spring . brighter future or a greater opportunity for growth than the 

“As soon as business conditions are somewhat improved, we American Foundrymen’s Association, When it 1s « dered 
expect to inaugurate a membership campaign similar to the one that there are more than 6,000 foundries in the United States and 
of last year, which ought to bring us good results. In common Canada, of which at least two members of each organization are 
with the general conditions of the times, the Institute has not — eligible to membership, it is evident that the present enrollment 
been able to do as much progressive work as we might hope, but. of slightly more than 800 marks merely the beginning of what 
as these conditions change, the activities of the Institute will its membership should be. In other words, this society is merely 
change with them. The announcement that the next annual in its infancy, and its opportunity for growth is tremendous 
meeting will be held in Atlantic City is a very welcome one, and “During the past year, in spite of unfavorable trade conditions, 
from all the arrangements so far made, there is no question but practically 150 new names have been added to the membership, 
what it will be a very successful meeting. The present member- and in the past two years the increase in enrollment has been 
ship of the Institute is 305, all of whom are active.” nothing less than phenomenal. At the meeting at Chicago in 


September, 1914, the papers presented and addresses delivered, 

AM. ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY in number exceeded those of any previous gathering, and the 
Cost Congress, which featured one of the sessions, attracted an 

The American Electrochemical Society held its usual two unusually large attendance. The interest manifested at this 
meetings in 1914. The twenty-fifth general meeting of the society session indicates that the cost problem is one of the most serious 
was held in New York City on April 16, 17 and 18, with a reg- questions which foundrymen have to face today At our next 
istration of 324 in attendance. meeting, to be held at Atlantic City in September, 1915, one en 
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tire session again will be devoted to a discussion of foundry 
costs, and it is hoped that something will develop that will enable 
the foundrymen to finally adopt a uniform system upon which 
they can base their estimates for new work. 

“In the revision of its constitution and by-laws, the American 
Foundrymen’s Association made a forward step in assessing 
an entrancce fee of $10 and, in addition, associate memberships 
were provided for at one-half of the active membership dues. 

“The past year has been exceedingly satisfactory from every 
viewpoint, and the future holds in store for the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association brighter prospects than at any time in 
its history.” 

\ movement is also on foot which will lead to the affiia- 
tion of the Associated Foundry Foremen with the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and this probably will be con- 
summated by the first of the year. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS 


President, A. W. Gibbs, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Edgar Marburg, University of Pennsylvania, Philadeli- 
phia, Pa., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
The Society is affiliated with the International Association 
for Testing Materials and is a corporation formed for the 
promotion of Knowledge of the Materials of Engineering and 
the Standardization of Specifications and the Methods of 
Testing. Meets annually, the time and place being fixed by 
the Executive Committee. 


Secretary Edgar Warburg says: 

“During the past year a number of new high-water marks in 
the activities of the society have been set. The proceedings have 
grown to such proportions that it has been found necessary to 
publish the committee reports and the technical papers in two 
separate volumes, averaging about 600 pages each. The ac- 
tivities of the thirty-five technical committees may best be judged 
by the statement that in a single year there have been forty 
committee meetings and seventy-nine sub-committee meetings, 
with a total attendance of about 1,100. The growth of the so- 
ciety in point of numbers has been consistently maintained, and 
Ninety-seven new members have been admitted since the annual 
meeting six months ago, the total membership now number- 
ing 1,748 

“It is gratifying to state that there is every indication that the 
work of the society will be prosecuted with unabated vigor dur- 
ing the current year. The Seventh Triennial Congress of the 
International Association for Testing Materials, with which the 
American Society is affiliated, was to have been held next Sep- 
tember in Petrograd. One of the many effects of the European 
war is the indefinite postponement of this congress for which 
elaborate preparations had already been initiated.” 





AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS’ 
SOCIETY 





Walter Fraine, supreme secretary, says: 

“The year 1914 for the American Electro-Platers’ Society has 
been one of progress and accomplishment. At the beginning of 
the year there were fourteen chartered branch societies. Two 
more have been added during the year: Bridgeport received its 
permanent charter in July, and Cleveland, at present working 
under a temporary charter, was organized in November. Every 
branch society has added to its membership during the year, 
and while the increase has not been so great as to excite re- 
mark, it has been gratifying. 

“The great event of the year was the first annual convention, 
held in Chicago the first week in June. Its sessions, presided 
over by our past president, George B. Hogaboom, were note- 
worthy for the constant attendance of the delegates and their 
attention to the matters under discussion. A large number of 
visitors attended both the business sessions and the round tables 
held each evening. Legislation that will have a great influence 
on the society’s future was enacted. One important result was 
the changing of the official publication from a quarterly to a 
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monthly, under the name of The Monthly Review, and the elec- 
tion of Mr. H. E. Willmore to guide its destiny. The result 
shows that the delegates picked the right man 

“The greatest accomplishment of the year, however, is the 
broadening of the spirit of fraternity within the society itself 
The reserve which has been a characteristic of the old-time elec- 
tro-plater, is fast disappearing under the influence of the society. 
The members, realizing that to receive they must also give, are 
placing the results of their experience before their fellows, to 
the advantage of the profession \nd vet. with every promise 
the society has made for 1914 fulfilled, it has only been a year of 
preparation for the year to come. The year 1915 promises a 
great increase in prestige and usefulness for the society. It is 
expected that branches will be organized early in the year in 
Toledo, Ohio, and in Grand Rapids, Mich. These are in sight: 
others will follow; the impetus acquired in the year just ended 
will have its effect on our progress and advancement in 1915.” 

New York Branch held its regular monthly meeting at the 
Broadway Central Hotel on Friday evening, December 18 
After the regular business a paper on the spotting-out prob 
lem was read by Mr. Thomas Brown It is stated that 
preparations are well under way for the annual banquet to be 
held on Saturday evening, February 20, 1915, at the above 
hotel. 





BANQUET OF CHICAGO ELECTRO-PLATERS AT GRAND 





Newark Branch.—A special meeting was held January 8, at 
which C. H. Proctor, the founder of the society, and F. A. Rojas 
made very interesting speeches. A further account of this meet- 
ing will be given in the February issue 

Bridgeport Branch.—The regular monthly meeting of this 
branch was held December 18 with an attendance of about 
eighty platers, superintendents and chemists of the leading 
metal working plants throughout New England. The prin- 
cipal event that took place at this meeting was a demonstra- 
tion of metal cyanides by Messrs. Dittmar, Schneider and 
Proctor 

Mr. Dittmar read a paper which had been written by M. J. 
Weber, who was unable to be present. This paper told of the 
tendencies of the plater to demand chemically pure ma- 
terials and gave figures which showed the decided economy 
of the metal cyanides as compared with copper carbonate, 
and acetate and cupri-cupro sulphite of copper, commonly 
known as red copper compound. Mr. Schneider followed the 
reading of the paper with a practical demonstration of a cop- 
per solution made up with copper cyanide, while Mr. Proctor 
gave a talk on the practical side of electro-plating and gave 
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some interesting figures on the results obtained in a me- 
chanical barrel solution by using metal cyanides by one of 
the largest manufacturers and platers in Connecticut. 


CHICAGO BANQUET 


On Saturday evening, December 12, the members of Chicago 
branch, A. E. S., with a large number of manufacturers and 
superintendents of manufacturing establishments as guests, sat 
down to partake of a splendid menu, cnjoy the excellent music 
and protit by the brilliant papers on subjects of interest to the 
plating industry, it being the occasion of the third annual ban- 
quet of this hustling branch of the American Electro-Platers’ 
Society 

Oscar E. Servis, president of the branch, was toastmaster, and 
acted like a veteran in that office. He made an address in which 
he told of what the society is doing and spoke of its aims and 
objects. Joseph H. Hansjosten, ot Kokomo, Ind., supreme presi- 
dent of the society, member of Chicago branch, addressed the 
members and guests and spoke of the progress the supreme 
society and the various branches had made 


Dr. Oliver P. Watts, of the University of Wisconsin, who is 


PACIFIC HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 12, 1914, 


an honorary member of Chicago branch and of the supreme 
society, read a masterly paper entitled “Some Observations on 


Nickel Plating Solutions.” S. E. Huenerfauth read a paper on 
“The Voltmeter and Ammeter.” Walter Donnelly’s paper dealt 
with the “Pitting of Nickel Deposits.” Louis Schulte’s paper 
was on “Hints of Value to the Plater.” H. E. Willmore. spoke 
on “Finger Tips.” Letters were read from Walter Fraine, 

preme secretary; Harry De Joannis, Earl Eckenrode, and Past 
Supreme President George B. Hogaboom—all of them being of 
such a nature that they were thoroughly enjoyed by all present 


\ practical demonstration of the economical advantages of the 
metal cyanides will be given at the Lewis Institute, Chicago, IIl1., 
Thursday, February 11, 1915. This demonstration has been ar 


ranged to afford those interested in the use of metallic salts an 


t 
opportunity to judge of the superior results to be obtained from 
these metallic cyanides in comparison with such salts made at 


home. Invitations t ttend have been extended to members of 
the American Chemical \merican Electro-Chemical and the 
American Electro-Platers’ Societies and also to members of other 


societies who may be interested 
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tion to be held in Atlantic City, N. J., next September . SUSSES. 
ROYAL F. CLARK 
CHARLES H. PROCTOR 
Royal F. Clark, a prominent plater, well known not only 
description of Mr. Proctor’s career was published to for his plating ability, but also for his enthusiasm and loyalty 
gether with that of J. L. Jones’ in the January issue of Tut to the American Electro-Platers’ 


Meta INpustry for 1909 and 
consequently the present sketch 
will begin where that left off 

The last line of our 1909 
notice regarding Mr. Proctor 
tated that he was interested 


Society, was born at Trenton, 
N. J., where he received his early 
education in the public schools 
\fter making a business start in 
the capacity of an electrician he 
finally devoted himself to electro- 


in forming a society for platers plating and has made it his life 





\t the present time Mr. P1 work 
tor’s efforts and nsequent Mr. Clark has disproved the 
ss regarding this society truth of the well-known adage 
ire well known history He that a “rolling stone gathers no 
was remarkably successful i noss,” because while he has been 
hing the ociety now considerable of a rolling stone hx 
known as the Ame in Electro- certainly has gathered moss in the 
late Society ha g guise of a store of knowledge 
é ership of over x | We find that Mr. Clark at various 
witl ranches 11 times in his life has been follow 
te ties Besides the ing his bent from Sumter, S. ( 
us al l tedious work t ROYAL F. CLARK through Columbus, Ohio, to M in- 
nected with the establishing of sted, Conn., until he finally 
the electro-platers’ society, Mr brought up in New York City, making his longest stop of six 
Proctor, as the readers of Tut years On December 14 last, Mr. Clark again took up his 
Mi } \ as found time to write a number of travels and is now stationed at Wellsburge. W. Va.. as foreman 
irticles, ar r a few hundred shop problems and attend to his of the electro-plating and buffing department of the Eagle Brass 
many busines nnections as well and Manufacturing Company 
Bringing the history up to the present time we find Mr. We hope to have Mr. Clark entertain our readers with 
Pro tor L rie oe« 


mber of the selling force of the Roessler & some more of his instructive articles as soon as he gets set- 
Hasslacher Chemical Company, of New York, N. Y., being tled in his new home. 
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FRANK A. JOHNSON 


4 Frank A. Johnson, or, as he is better known to the readers 
of THe Meta INpustry as “Easy Way” through his articles on 


rem Ets 


the press and die work- 
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articles by Easy Way which will be devoted to the artistic finish 
ing of metals. 


ARTHUR F. SAUNDERS 


\. F. Saunders, who writes the interesting articles relating 
to the origin of style in metal work, was born in Brooklyt 
N. Y., of English pare 
tage ind had a mnt i 
school education. Mr 
Saunders was alw 
terested in the che 
and manutacturs { 
istic metal work, 


] } ‘ ‘ 
attested by the tact 


years course in ce 

ing at the Pratt Institute 
and also tw tern ! 
drawing at the Ade 


\cademy After hat 


ARTHUR F. SAUNDERS ing his business conne 
tion several time we 
nd Mr. Saunders holding the position of chief designer for the 


senedict Manufacturing Company, of East Syracuse, N. \ He 


has another article in this issue 


DEATHS 





ing and = spinning of 
metals, was born in 
Montana between the 
Little Big Horn and 
Rosebud rivers with a 
tepee for a house and a 
| buffalo pelt for a blan 
ket. His parents were 
massacred by the In 
r dians when he was eigh 
j teen months old and he 
was rescued by a white 
and delivered to his 
grandparents, who lived 
in Michig 
\fiter a public school 
education, Mr. Johnson 
became very much inter 
ested in the progress of 
the telegraph and phon 
graph and at one period 
FRANK A. JOHNSON of his career he lectured 
at Brown Univeristy, 
Providence, R 1. on “How the Telegraph and Phonograph 
Talk.” Mr. Johnson has served a number of firms as a me 
chanical expert and at the present time he is devoting his 
energies to the development of scientific management for the 
benefit of concerns which are found to be suffering from dry rot 
We expect shortly to begin another very interesting series of 
CHARLES MARTIN HALL 

Charles Martin Hall, vice-president of the Aluminum Com- 

pany of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., died at Daytona, Florida, 

on December 27, where 

he had gone in an effort 

4 to recover his health. 

Mr. Hall was born in 

1864 at Thompson, Ohio, 

and educated at Oberlin 

College After leaving 

college he turned his at- 

tention to the manufac 

ture of aluminum and 

succeeded in discovering 

the process which after 

wards bore his name and 

which completely revolu 

tionized the manufacture 

of aluminum and brought 

its price down from that 

of a chemical curiosity 

to ne of commercial 

possibility At the same 

time Dr. Paul L. T. Her 

oult, the great French 

CHARLES M. HALL chemist, made the same 

discovery as Mr. Hall, 

and a dispute arose which lasted several years, but finally in 1899 

Mr. Hall obtained a patent from the United States government 
which continued in force throughout its legal life 

The first company that Mr. Hall was interested in the 
founding of was the Pittsburgh Reduction Company, which 
finally produced aluminum at fifty cents per pound. This 
company was afterwards merged into the Aluminum Com 
pany of America, which is the present title and which has 
enormous plants at Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Massena, N. Y., 
and Tennessee. 

While he had not enjoyed good health for the last five or 
six years, Mr. Hall worked with untiring energy up to the 
time of his reath, which was not unexpected. Mr. Hall was 

4 


a member of the University Club of New York, the University 


Club of Buffalo, the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, the Institute of Electrical Engineers of 
Great Britain, the American Philosophical Society, the 
lin Institute ot Philadelphia and the American | 
chemical Society He was unmarried and resided at 
Falls, N.Y 

Barton Sewell, president of the Braden Copper Company and 
vice-president of the American Smelting and Ketining Company, 
New York, died at his home, January 7, 1915, after an illness 
of seven months. Mr. Sewell is survived by two 
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Edward L. Wailace, for many. years general manager of 
the Cohocksink Brass Foundry, Philadelphia, Pa. died at 
his residence, 1934 North Fifth street, following a brief ill 
ness. He was fifty years of age. Mr. Wallace was a member 
of the Mt. Olive Lodge, No. 375, I. O. O. F., and a director 


of the Comet Building and Loan Association. 


William Henry White, president of White & Brothers 
Richmond and Hedley streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
refiners, died at his home. after 


smelters and 


a four week illnes t 
pneumonia. He had been in the smelting | 


é susiness tor nearly 
forty-five years. Mr. White, who was seventy-five 


‘ yeawrs old 
is survived by a widow, two sons and a daughter 

icholas Jenkins, a retired inventor, died at his home, Wa 
bury, Conn., November 39, at 81 years of age. Mr. Jenkin 
one of the best-known mechanical inventors in the Naugatucl 


Valley Although he retired from actual service of the Holn 


Booth & Haydens Company, now a branch of the 


\merican Br 


Company, about thirteen years ago, he was still active perfecting 
inventions he had worked out in recent years and developing 
earlier inventions From 1879 to 1901, when Mr. Jenki “ 


connected with the Holmes, Booth & Haydens Company, he \ 
kept busy designing not only for the factory, but also in desigt 


al i = 
ing original inventions of his own He was instrumental in 
perfecting many of the modern features of all kinds of lamps 
and lamp burners and had not a little part in the great boom in 
production of these articles that the company enjoyed Mr 


Jenkins is survived by his widow and two grandchildren 
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TRADE NEWS 


BUSINESS REPORTS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENTS AND TRADE ITEMS OF 
INTEREST FROM THE DIFFERENT INDUSTRIAL CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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WATERBURY, CONN. 


January 11, 1915 
Throughout the iugatuck Valley uncertainty marks the at- 
titude of practicall ll branches of the metal industries towards 
the new year. With the close of 1914 the lowest ebb tide in 
years had been marked in many brass and copper producing 
lines and there were so few certain symptoms of improvement 
in any line of business that even the most optimistic hesitated 
to offer outspoken opinions that the new year would show a bet- 
ter result. It is too early yet to decide whether or not such 
caution was warranted, as several factories that ordinarily re 


sume operations promptly after New Year’s day are still shut 


down and there no tangible basis on which to estimate pros- 
pects for new orders. It is an extremely uncertain period in 
which the business of metal goods production finds itself. 
There seems to be no lack of hope. Waterbury manufacturers, 
hen pressed to give their opi 1 n the outlook, speak h ype 
fully, but make it plain that it is personal hopefulness. This is 
in itself a valuable element for good. It means that there is no 
doubt of the soundness of business generally and that things will 
come right if the buying power resumes activity. War will have 
more or less to do with the resumption of consumption on a scale 
large enough to make shops go on full time, but there is als 
1 very noticeable impression that if internal conditions in this 
untry improve a little there will be a noticeable improvement 1n 
local industry [his is interesting, in view of the fact that dur- 
ing the past quarter of 1914 practically all the activity hereabouts 
was due to rush orders for machinery or stock required by con 
cerns filling war orders. The only factories busy aside from 
those rushing out war orders were those producing material for 
automobile manufacturers, notably the Benedict & Burnham plant 
of the American Brass Company 
Practically all the “war orders” were for machinery or stock 
to be used in weapons of destruction, such as cartridge ma- 
chinery, lead bullet-making machinery, stock for use in the manu- 


facture of shrapnel shells and other ordnance With the ap 
proach of Christmas there seemed to be a falling off even of 
these orders, so that it was natural to find a deep shade of blue 
in the local holiday atmosphere 

Business during the first half of 1914 was fairly good, though 
far from satisfactory The summer months were quiet and un- 
certain and the shiftless and careless shophand began to learn 
that no faults could be overlooked easily, and that disregard of 
discipline meant a month’s vacation with doubtful prospects of 
reinstatement. Payrolls were continually shrinking and the com 
ing of the war knocked hopes to smithereens. September 
brought a suggestion of a revival, but only that, and it was the 
war’s business only that made it possible to recall idle hands and 
to start anew shops which were really about to close down 
indefinitely for lack of orders 


First to benefit from the revival produced by war orders were 
the big machine shops, the Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company and the FE. J. Manville Machine Company. The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company soon began to add to its active 
operatives and its plants assumed an atmosphere of good times 
during November. There was some semblance of greater ac 
tivity at the Chase Rolling Mill Company’s mills and also at the 
big new Chase tube mills, but the dismal picture of hundreds of 
men grouped about factory gateways hoping to be hired for even 
a day continued right up to the holiday shut-down 

Outside Waterbury the conditions seem to have been quite the 
same as her Small concerns have managed to keep going on 
slow speed and have benefited considerably in recent months by 
rush orders for material for Waterbury concerns. Some An- 
sonia plants benefited by a short period of overtime just before 
the holidays because of orders from the Scovill company for tube 
metal, presumably for shrapnel shells. Thomaston still lagged, 
the Plume and Atwe Manufacturing Company’s mill showing 
greater activity than the Seth Thomas Clock Company’s plant 


J 
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most of the year. Torrington did fairly well. There the Co 
Brass Company, branch of the American Brass Company, was 
fairly busy the year around, though seldom operating with a full 
complement of help. There was only a fair year’s business done 
by the other Torrington concerns. Seymour has had a fair year, 
but one that workmen might call a poor year, for while the work 
has been fairly steady the shops have not been running full time 
or with full payrolls. Retrenchment and extreme caution in han- 
dling business has marked the management of all plants, un- 
doubtedly because safety demanded such a policy. 

Thomaston learned January 8 that the president of the Seth 
Thomas Company, W. T. Woodruff, who has been connected 
with the company for nearly fifty years had resigned. Vice- 
president Thomas D. Bradstreet is acting president until Febru- 
ary 9, when the annual meeting will be held. Mr. Woodruff is 
retiring on account of age, it is understood. Mr. Bradstreet 
emphatically denies rumors that he intends to resign 

There is some interest locally in the recent statements of En- 
gineer Flinn, of New York, concerning the poor records of brass 
and bronze parts in water works and the experience of New 
York City engineers with them in the Cattskill aqueduct con- 
struction. Local brass producers will not be interviewed on the 
subject now, but the matter will certainly be thoroughly aired 


} 


before the subject is dropped.—F. B. F. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


January 1], 1915 
Persistent rumors to the effect that several New Britain fac- 
tories have, in the past few days, received large orders for their 
wares, while in some cases unfounded, are an indication of what 
may be expected for the near future in the hardware line; New 
Britain’s specialty While the local manufacturers have been 
mighty busy during the several months of the war already past 
in seeing that they do not enter any financial pitfalls, and taking 
great pains to keep on the safe side of the monetary fence which, 

f course, meant a slackness in business and a consequent in- 
ability to meet the sudden demands for their products, as they 
had allowed their stock to become depleted Chere is very little 
doubt but that the expected rush of orders in a short time will 
warrant the factories running on full time, or possibly in some 
instances double time. According to a recognized authority on 
these conditions there exists at present in practically every por- 
tion of the globe a demand for hardware and steel goods. This 
demand is increasing and the local factories will necessarialy be 
called upon to supply their share of the products. If the circum- 
stances, as created by their firms themselves are such that they 
may safely assume the obligations incident to the fulfilment of 
big contracts, this city may well look for big business during the 
first part of 1915. The feeling is that the tide has turned for 
the better 

A. F. Corbin, president of the Union Manufacturing Company, 
says that “although business conditions are very bad in many lines 
and most people are very blue, we feel that the tide has now 
turned for the better.” This fact is borne out by the fact that 
only two days’ vacation was given most of the city’s shop workers 
for Christmas. This in itself indicates that business is much 
better than it might be. 

Without doubt two of the busiest factories in New Britain at 
this time are the Landers, Frary & Clark Company and the North 
& Judd Manufacturing Company. In the latter shop it was pos- 
sible to close down only one day for Christmas. In the first 
named concern all sorts of cutlery, bread and cake mixers, coffee 
percolators, etc., that are used as holiday gifts are made and this 
is their harvest season. 

That business is picking up at North & Judd’s, due to war 
orders, is admitted in an interview with H. C. Noble, vice- 
president and treasurer of the company. But that the firm has 
received orders to manufacture $30,000 worth of goods for the 


allies is denied by Mr. Noble. “We have some orders that are 
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presumably for foreign countries,” Mr. Noble said, “but, of course, 
we don’t know that they are for foreign countries as all we do 
is to deliver them in New York. But I am inclined to believe 
that they are ultimately destined for Europe as I have looked 
them over and find that they are for goods peculiar to foreign 
military uses.” Mr. Noble also said that his firm is manufacturing 
its usual goods for the United States government, but there is 
nothing strange in that as it is only the annual order. Be the 
causes what they may the working classes, as well as these par- 
ticular captains of industry, have been rejoicing in that they have 
been compelled to run their plant night and day. 

The New Britain Machine Company, which has been very dull, 
s receiving some orders and Treasurer Herbert H. Pease has just 
returned from a business trip abroad. He states that England is 
preparing for a long war and that “business is fairly good over 
there.’ Treasurer Pease left for England on November 4 and it 
is said that he sent the New Britain Machine Company some large 
yrders while on the other side of the ocean 

At the Waterbury Tool Company business is fairly good, mak- 
ing the hydraulic speed gears for battleships. This hustling 

yncern is also getting out a new equipment which will apply the 
hydraulic gear principle to the rudder for steering the big battle- 
ships 

Another item of interest in the metal manufacturing world is 
that the American Hardware Corporation of this city, which has 
old to the Cushman Chuck Company of Hartford, the plant 
formerly owned by the Universal Screw Machine Company in 
Hartford. The sale is said to have been made for between $45,000 
and $50,000. The original cost of construction was $80,000. Iwo 
years ago the American Hardware Corporation bought out the 
Hartford concern and the plant in that city was dismantled. 
Last summer the business was removed to this city and is now 
n operation in the new building erected here for that purpose.— 


H.R. J. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


January 11, 1915. 

Establishments in the metal industry of this city and 
suburbs have passed through a year in which activity has 
been below normal for nearly all branches, even the repair 
shops, which sometimes profit by a lull in the manufacturing 
of new goods, are finding demand for their work unusually 
quiet. 

Some of the biggest concerns in the city in manufacturing 
lines wherein the products are mainly of copper and brass 
report matters very dull over the end-of-the-year period, and 
frankly admit that in the outlook there is no clear indication 
ff improvement, although hopefulness is by no means lacking. 

Mr. Hicks, of S. D. Hicks & Son, finds in the fact that 


manufacturing has been light for some time in copper and 
brass lines reason to look for some renewal of activity dur 
ing the year just begun. “Supplies have been drawn upon,” 


he says, “to such an extent that stock-taking | 
show the need of replacing products of many kinds 

War material contracts are not reaching Boston manufac 
urers, as far as can be learned, but there is an impression, 
nevertheless, that some parts of Massachusetts where lead 


: ; b a are yaaa - 
ing industries have received this sort of stimulus will beneht 


probably will 


from the new financial activity, and that the metal industries 
will share in the distribution of work that is likely to follow. 

At the Boston Nickel Plating Company, as at several other 
plating and finishing shops, there was a little more call for 
utput just prior to the holidays, but January witnesses a 
reversion to decidedly quiet times. One of the features of 
note, however, is the fact that just at present there 1s some 
demand for work on automobile appurtenances 

While not all the employees can be kept busy all the time 
in each shop in this branch of the metal industries, employers 


are considerate, as a rule, and distribute the work so that 
most of the help can be retained and given employment for 
three or four days, or perhaps more, per week 


Jewelers and silver platers vary in their reports as to the 
prospects for 1915. Prior to Christmas there was consider 


able holiday business, although hardly as much as ordinarily 
presents itself at that season. Now the shops as a rule are 
quieter and proprietors hardly know what to expect. They 


are hopeful, but that is about all that can be said. In the 
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building trades the outlook also is indefinite, with limited 
current demand for interior metal furnishings, builders’ hard- 
ware and electrical and gas fixtures.—J. S. B. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


JAUNARY 11, 1915 

That there is a distinct and marked improvement in the 
metal industries, with the exception of the manufacturing 
jewelry and kindred lines, is the general opinion of those 
who are in close touch with the situation. It is said that the 
business in the metal lines is fast assuming normal propor 
tions and the outlook for the near future is very encouraging. 
In fact, it is confidently expected that within the comin; 
few weeks there will not be a plant of any size in the stat 
that will not be running full time and to a 100 per 
capacity. Good workers in several lines have already becor 
scarce and there is a constant demand for machinist 
other employees of metal trades plants. 

War orders form a large percentage of the increased di 
mand which has been placed upon the metal trades esta 
lishments of this vicinity, and the shortage of engine lath: 
milling and grinding machines and other machine tools. 
gether with the shortage of small tools, has sent many ord 
to the plants of the state. The foundries are equally 
with the makers of machinery and several are working ove 
time to keep abreast of the demands made upon them 

The jewelry buyers of the country have been and gone «1 
their annual pilgrimage to Providence in quest of new gov: 
for spring, but they have left comparatively few orders. 17 
manufacturers are looking over the results of the buyi: 
season and find little to encourage them as to the opening 
of the new year. Few concerns received any very large ot 


al 
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ders while others received small aggregates. Several of th 
plants which have been having a fair business during the 
latter portion of the year have commenced to curtail 

The Metal Products Corporation, 1012 Eddy street, corner 
of Thurbers avenue, is preparing to make extensive improve 
ments and alterations to the manufacturing building which it 
occupies and a number of pieces of additional machinery 
to be installed in the several departments. 

\ new safety device to prevent the clothes of the operatives 
from becoming caught in the belts or pulleys beneath jewelry 
polishing benches has been placed on the market by H. J. 
Astle & Company, of this city. They announced that here- 
after all polishing benches turned out by their concern will 
have the new device fitted to them. Several new Boland 
pressure blowers have been installed recently in jewelry fa 


1S 


tories in this vicinity by H. J. Astle & Company. These 
include one in the plant of H. C. Luther & Company, 227 


Eddy street, this city, and one in the factory of C. A. Smith 
& Company at Attleboro—W. H. M. 


—_— - ee 


NEWARK, N. J. 


J y ll 
his has been a very sl ear a ( ifacturers ¢ 
1, platinum, sterling silver, German silver, brass, bronze and 
ther metal lines. The output has been about 50 per cent. of 
hat is considered a good year in business and many will run 
below that, but this condition is said not to be due in ar 
1c war. The war has helped matters by cutting off tl 
rts from Europe, thereby nullifying the tariff law to a certain 
extent, although the export has been hurt nsiderably 
Owing t the growing { l the n 
turers are going back to the better grade of gold lines. Plated 
silverware has done very well. The gold Iver and bronze 
oundry business has been very poor, there being nly three 
firms doing business, while a few years ago there were six or 
eight [he platinum, gold and silver smelters and refiners have 


not done on the average more than 50 to 60 per cent. of t 
usual business. The demand this year has been more for real 
staples and necessities, the luxuries not selling so well 

The Elite Novelty Company have increased their capital stock 
and purchased the molds of the Newcomb-Hammond Company, 
who formerly manufactured novelties at Wallingford, Conn 
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> u Pe mpanv report that they have had good nickel plating, brass plating and repairing is handled and the 
' leaning compound to remove dirt and ompany 1s also equipped to put in new glasses and reflectors. 
+ } ~~ (y D \ 
LOUISVILLE, KY. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
JA RY 11, 1915 January 11, 1915 
ind metal dealers report a general [he old year closed with a fair amount of business on the 
| . 
ines ring Decembet The 1 th showed local metal dealers’ books, a twinkle of optomism in their eye, a 
ce haan a Minwemalund +t business was not ire sign of the return of prosperity. 
: » the corresponding month of last \ little boom in business during the past month has begun to 


. ’ ’ ‘ ee : 4? - + hh! : ‘ . my 4 } 
- The vear as a whole has not been quite up to 1913 re-establish confidence rhe railroads’ having been granted their 


i i 
| is largely due to the fact that Kentucky dis increase in freight rates has already been felt as a stimulus for 
illers were practically inactive and very little repair work the return of prosperity in 1915. Some of the railroads have ex- 
“4 practically no ne distilleries built The can pressed their desire to expend millions for locomotives and other 
ing industry and milk pasteurizing erns did a good deal rolling stock, and some orders have been placed. And accord- 
S work as thi ranch of the trade brought b ness up ng to the local metal men they believe this to be one of the 
viet 7 aa ten uirly good. The outlook barometers of indication that 1915 will be a year full of prosperity 
» $088 ta fu: ster than the tlook for 1914 was. accord for the metal dealers. 
a sie .ding men in the trade It is the \nother reason as given by local men that next year is one 
; American manufacturers ll be far full of promise is because all the buyers have been buying from 
aha ear than ever before on account of hand to mouth so long that their shelves have become some- 
he war in Europe and the entire tra ; ptimisti what bare Che little boom of last month has stimulated con- 
| erman, pre — ' ’ pper & Brass dence, and as an ultimate result they will have to buy if they 
\\ wned 1 evi rom | isiana to spend the vish to get their share of business when the big boom strikes us 
; moans 1s ha everal large distillery ll the local electroplaters are working full swing, and a few 
th duri ' past year and Mr. Sherman has spent orking overtime, a very hopeful outlook for the coming year. 
ie ile ae 4 = he p t is working eighteet n talking with Mr. A. F. Flanders, president of the A. | 
the me hold Severa ‘landers Manufacturing Company, the largest polishers and 
roucht to Louisville from Cinci platers in Buffalo, and who do nearly a worldwide business, 
to work in the sho d on new jobs he said among other things, “after a tour of fifty-two cities in 
heing erect ncern has a deal on 1 suild a large the middle west within the last sixty days I have returned with 
~ tone not sed t ntract 1 large number of good sized orders. Everywhere I went,” he 
ntinued, “I saw how this country was blessed with agricultural 
t Louisvill rosperity, and in seeing this, | believe that the ming year will 
t it isiness had been noted 1 great year for this country. Collections are slow, but they 
|) ' that ines f metal had shown a vill | ming in faster before long, as soon as complete confi 
;, r has a ty ents on tl e has been established.” 


we as ; Cnet day it is not firn Pig cop With the war raging in Europe we ought to do a large vol- 


née imately the same increase and is in me of business with our South American neighbors this coming 
Letter demat ' r some time past Business is not ear,’ [HE MetaL INDUSTRY representative remarked 
quite norma season, but the outlook is excellent Not until we have established American branch banks,” he 
B itt met ! ead is also in good demand. replied. “German and English money is pouring out of those 
e met tra f uisville is considerably interested untries.’ 

in the tiviti the North & South American Trading Nearly every foundry is working over 50 per cent. capacity, 
Company, o1 ized for the purpose of promoting reciprocal with the exception of the Black Rock Brass and Bronze Com- 
rade relation th South American countries The concern pany, which was shut down several weeks ago for an indefinite 

is been or nize in part by local interests and has esta period 

shed headquarters in the American National Bank building The Schnell Bronze Bearing Company, Inc., for instance are 
i J savilhs ew mpany is i rporated under the working full capacity, overtime and Sundays in order to get out 
laws of Delaware and its capital stock is listed at $1,000,000. their orders 

Che officers are Sidney Storey, of New Orleans, president; The Unique Bronze Foundry is also working full capacity. 
George R. Washburne, Louisville, vice-president; Stanley They just recived another order from the Pierce Arrow people 
Bronner. Louisville, secretary, and Cordoiro DeGraca, ot Rt to do all the yellow brass work casting for six hundred war 
laneit Brazil econd vice-president It is understood that trucks, while the Lumen Bearing Company received the order 
the ompany proj es to promote trade relations betwee to do all the manganese bronze work for the same number of 
interests in | polis, Cincinnati, St. I lis, Chattar ga trucks 
Nashville. Birmit im, Memphis, Louisville and contiguous The rolling and finishing end of the local metal business is 
territory in is to make unnecessary the sending ot holding its own. Everyone is busy, and some have booked larger 
ndividual nts each manufacturer and merchant doing a rders than others. One firm booked an order from the govern- 
South Amer n trade ent, its exact nature could not be learned. A fair share of the 
M. Connell, assistant superintendent of the brass de business in this end of the game is domestic, but the greater por- 

partment the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, tion of it is for foreign trade. In fact some of the heads of 


been very ill for the past six weeks. Mr. Connell ts sut different concerns claim they have not had such a good spell of 
rine from Bright's disease and during the early part of the business in months. The Buffalo Copper and Brass Rolling Mill 


month physicians practically abandoned hope of his recovery were working about 50 per cent. capacity for months until the 
However e has made a strong rally and is now expected last month, when there was a decided change. They are now 
to re er Mr. Connell is forty-three years old and has vorking full capacity, and with orders to keep them busy tor 
( vith tl mpany for twenty-eight years some time to come Another head of a large local concern 
iness with the Tennessee Copper Company’s mines and said that he had never known a time at this season of the year 
plants at Ducktown, Tenn., has regained momentum which when he reecived so many orders for new business as he has 
f a while was lost as a result of the war and things are during the past two weeks. 
again humming Che railroad company has again assigned An industrial exhibition is being planned by the local industrial 
a special | motive and switching crew to handle the ! leaders of this city of locally manufactured wares The idea of 
pany’s business. For a while the plant was practically closed this exhibit is to make Buffalo the centre of the trading and 
dowt buving for western New York and northwestern Pennsylvania, 
Che E. A. Stegge Manufacturing Company, of Louisvill to give the surrounding community an inside view as to what 
makes a specialty of repairing automobile lamps. Enameling ind how things are made in Buffalo. 
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Fifty men will soon be working in the new $60,000 plant of 
the Tuttle-Bailey Company of Canada, Ltd., located at Bridge- 
burg, Ont. 
The Pease Manufacturing Company have increased the num- 
ber of their directors from three to five; and the Pinches Dental 
Manufacturing Company recently filed a certificate to dissolve. — 


G. W. G. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


January 11, 1915, 

The shutting off of a good portion of the imports from Europe 
has created a situation that catis for the establishing of fac- 
tories in Canada to make many lines that have heretofore never 
been made. Among these lines are fancy silverware, mesh bags, 
hemicals, many kinds of cheap jewelry, gold plated, art brass 
and bronze goods, etc. Of course many lines are now being sup- 
plied from American or British factories, but Canadians are 
demanding Canadian-made goods, so as to keep the money here 
nd also keep the people employed. 

The Aluminum Specialty Company have opened a factory in 
Oakville, Ont., which will be greatly enlarged, and they have 
ces in Montreal, London, Ont., Ottawa, Hamilton, and 

ili de so in other places. A factory will also be built in Toronto 
nd will employ 200 to 300 men. 

The Dennis Wire & Iron Company, of London, Ont., are buy 
ing more property and contemplate a big extension to the plant 
and are making solid bronze work a specialty 

\. B. Ormsby Company are doubling the capacity of their 
plant for the manufacture of steel, brass and bronze doors. 


pened oft 


The Tallman Brass & Metal Company are manufacturing a fine 
1 


line of brass and bronze lighting fixtures. They manufacture 
the Arctic metal, which is used by the largest manufacturers of 
Canada. A specialty is made of brass, bronze, copper and alumi 
num castings, and they are also making finished brass goods 
The company carries in stock 300,000 pounds of brass rod, sheet, 
tubing, wire, etc. The lighting fixtures are a new line, they being 
bought from the States [The company is conten 
plating building an addition to its plant at Hamilton, Ont 

W. H. Banfield & Sons, of 120 Adelaide street, west, are mak 
ing electric lighting fixtures of brass and bronze and have also 
started the International Mail Equipment in Dufferin street, for 
which sheet metal is used 

The Ontario Art Brass Company, of 64 Richmond street, east, 
has taken over the fixture manufacturing department of the Fair- 


previously 


cloth Company 
and the 


[he plant of this company has been enlarged 


finishing department improved.—H. $ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





January 11, 1915. 

Business among the various metal concerns in and around Cin 
cinnati may be said, with a fair degree of accuracy, to vary ac- 
rding to the lines which are handled. 
concern in the business of 


For instance, a leading 
furnishing bronze and other metal 
goods for bank and office fixtures, name-plates, and the like, re- 
ports that the demand is about up to the normal. Another, sup- 
plying castings in various metals for other manufacturers, sees 
good business ahead, but admits that it has not yet arrived; while 
those concerns whose products are used chiefly the distillers 
and brewers, this including most of the coppersmiths, are frankly 
pessimistic, on account of the state of the liquor industry. Thus, 
it is difficult to say that business is either good or bad, because 
a general report would be inaccurate as to one or more lines of 
business. It may be said without hesitation, however, that whil 
the past year, as a whole, has been considerably below par with 
most branches of the trade, and while, even yet, 
great rush of business with any of them, the feeiing is remarkably 


there is no 





optimistic, and prospects, as far as they can be 
the best. 

Men in the metal trades feel that they are certain to be among 
the beneficiaries of better business in other lines, especially among 
he manufacturers, and that when the railroads begin their long- 
delayed buying of supplies, as they are expected to do with bet 
ter rates granted them, metals will be.a large l 
Those men of affairs and financiers who unwaveringly predict 


item in the bil 
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the best business in years for 1915 are given a pretty full degree 
of faith by the metal industry, and the trade in this section, at 


_least, is confident that these cheering prophecies are to be largely 


way, they are willing to stand to their guns in the meanwhile, 
even though business as yet may not be all that could be desired 

The Cincinnati Manufacturing Company, which does a con 
siderable business in ornamental bronze, brass and other metal 
work in various lines, reports a very satisfactory business, espe 
cially in the north and northwest, with some good orders from 
the south as well. Most of the latter, however, came in some 
months ago, before the depression caused by the war and its 
effect on the cotton market, and these are being filled at this time, 
on contracts made then. The company states that the volum« 
of business handled by them has been satisfactory for practically 
the entire year, and that indications are favorable for even bette 
business during 1915. 


realized before the year has progressed very far. Feeling this 


The Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, according to one of 
its officers, has been getting a fair share of the business going 
around lately, but the total volume available has not been such a 
to make that share anything especially large The company 
handles a great deal of the business of local machinery manu 
facturers, which, normally, is a line sufficient to keep its plant 
busy. For some time this work has not been up to a normal 
volume, but indications are growing that things are getting back 


to a believed that before long 


satisfactory figure, and it is g 
ts to the 
Edna Company and other concerns in the trade which are in- 
terested. 

G. V. Fromme, assignee of the Acme Die & Stamping Com- 


pany, of Urbana, Ohio., recently filed in court the f 


activity will again be the rule, with corresponding benet 


schedule of 
the company’s debts, which amount to $3,035.74. The 
the company have been sold to the 
Company and others, the 

the proceeds, less expenses, will be 
creditors Wes. A 


assets ol 


American lool Manufacturing 


amount realized being $2,284.92, and 


apportioned among the 


DETROIT, MICH. 


JANUARY 11, 191 
line of the metal industry is extremely quiet at ‘the 
present time and no material change is expected to take place 
until late in the season. 


Every 


However, it is gratifying to state 
that authorities familiar with the situation, and who have 
followed this branch of endeavor throughout the year, state 
the business has hardly fallen off ten per cent. during the year 
just closed. Conditions have been much better in Detroit 
than in any other city in the country. The greatest trouble 
with Detroit has been the fact that its prosperity has been 
advertised throughout this country and Canada and the city 
at present is flooded with a surplus of labor, particularly un 
skilled. Manufacturers in the brass and aluminum business, 
as well as in other lines, have taken measures to correct this 
evil and conditions are expected to improve. The Board of 
Commerce is issuing what is called necessity cards to un- 
employed men in urgent need and these are given preference 
with manufacturers. 

The automobile business is at a standstill, especially in the 
pleasure car line, and also in brass and aluminum accessories 
truck 
the Packard and one or two others are manufacturing 
for European export. 


However, there is some business being done among the 
plants; 
None of the larger concerns are en 
tirely idle, but all are operating under curtailed conditions 
The plumbing, steamfitting and other brass manufacturing 


concerns are doing but little. Manufacturers in all lines of 
the brass and aluminum business are optimistic in their fore 
casts, and believe conditions will open favorably within thx 


next few weeks. They do not believe that manufacturers and 


consumers are going to be scared out by the European war 
but will fall back when the spring season opens, into som« 
thing like old times, although not to the extent it was just 
prior to the last presidential election, which, in a measure, 
started the ball to rolling down hill. 

The Detroit Bath Tub and Brass Company within the last 
week filed schedule in the United States District Court show 
ing assets of $65,646.45 and liabilities. of $69,716.57 in answer 
to a petition filed by creditors to declare the concern a bank 
rupt. The firm consented to the proceedings.—F. J. H 
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NEWS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY GATHERED FROM SCATTERED SOURCES 
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One of the most important metals used in the manufacture 
’ ] " . hye. | 1, 
| immunition was recently Dia | upon the contradand 11st 


the allies. This metal was copper. An instructor at the 


ranklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., explained the vast im- 


portance of one metal to a nation in.modern warfare. He said 


at brass, which is composed of copper alloyed with zinc, is 
materiai used for all shells and that any nation, whose 
ipply of copper was cut off, would be compelled to find a sub- 
tute or else discontinue fighting 
The Celluloid Zapon Company, manufacturers of lacquers, 
irnishes, etc., New York, N. Y., announce that its new factory 
it Forty-fifth and La Salle streets, Chicago, Ill., was opened 


peration on January | [he plant will be under the manag: 


ment of Mr. Frank P. Davis and will carry in stock a full line 


f lacquers and lacquer enamels as well as other goods manu 
factured by then Mr. Davis will also have a line of finished 
samples in the office which he will be glad to show to any one 
' } ] 

erested 


he Robbins & Myers Company, manufacturers of electrica 
ent Springfield, Ohio, announce that the fire whicl 
curred in their factory on December 12 only affected the 
nd did not damage in any way the electrical plant 

he ilso state that deliveries have not been affected as arrange 
nents for handling foundry work have been made with adjoining 
manufacturers. The following are a list of 
perated this company 
} 


lifferent departments 
rass foundry, brass machine shop 


ating and polishing department, and stamping department 


‘The suit brought against tl 
John A. Georgi by Walter 
f the Eureka Pneumatic Spray Company, came up for trial in 
the Federal Court of the Southern District of New York on De- 
cember 22, 1914. The patent sued on by Walter J. Smart is one 
granted to Barton, No. 696,158, dated March 25, 1902, for im- 


1e International Spray Company and 


Smart, trading under the name 


provement in atomizing apparatus The suit was dismissed by 
Judge Learned Hand for invalidity. The opinion was handed 
down by the court on December 28, 1914. In consequence, the 
controversy between the two spray companies has been deter- 


208 Centre 


mined in favor of the International Spray Company of 


street, New York, N. Y.” 


The H. Mueller Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Sarnia, 
anada, has been awarded a large contract for 70,000 
used by the Canadian government in the 
manufacture of shrapnel shells. This is the first government 
ured by the Canadian plant for war material and 
was awarded to the Mueller company in preference to a 
number of competitors after 


I thorough test of the samples 
furnished This order will keep the plant busy for sixty 
‘ 1 | ] iam “11 
ct re that the order wi 


be duplic ited 


The Mueller company has also furnished ver of its 
iter main tappi! machines to the government at Ottawa 


nd large quantities of water works brass goods during the 


| [ S strial Exposition,” t e held 

t the Grat Central P e, New York, March 6 to 13, is the 

he on-wide nt t pularize 

ind permanently establish the “Made in the | S. A.” slogan 

natio1 track r| nd increase \merican industry and 

t é l ( Si med to show \ an Made” 

1 “American Grown” pt ucts in practically all branches of 

ec nd it ic held + time of the vear when New York 

tl é ntile buvers fr ( 1 f th 
United State 1 this army « erchants 1s e emente 


[he Pioneer Brass Works, of Indianapolis, Ind., report 
that they are getting good results from their new aluminum 
alloy, which has been no the market only about two months 
This allov is made of a combination of volatile salts with 
aluminum and the melting of the metal and thorough mixing 
with the salts produces an alloy having extreme strength and 


ee 


h 


d 
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malleability. It is said that this alloy shows a tensile strength 
of about 25 per cent. greater than the average No. 12 alloy 
and at the same time is free from pin holes usually seen in 
aluminum castings. The absence of these pin holes allows 
the metal to be polished more easily and also enables the 
makers to satisfactorily nickel plate it. Samples of this alloy 
are on exhibition at the office of THe Mera INpbustry. 


S. Reubens & Brothers, of OS Clif street, New York, N 
have been appointed the general selling agents 
Smelting Company of Chester, Pa., for the sale of their celebrated 
Crown brand of phosphor copper. ‘This phosphor copper is mad 

to contain either 5, 8, 10 or 15 per cent. phosphorus as re 
' quired, guaranteed and free trom impurities, which insures maxi 
mum deoxidizing action and absolute control over the phosphorous 
content in the metal treated. 


\ 
by the Crown 


The Crown Smelting Company 
have been manufacturers of phosphor copper for twenty-five years 
and are said to be the largest manufacturers of this material in 
the world. On account of their long experience in the manu 
facture of phosphor copper, they are able to put on the market a 
very superior article at the lowest price consistent with furnish- 


ing a guaranteed product. Prices will be furnished upon request 





HUNGERFORD'S NEW BUILDING 
U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Company are now located 
in their new sixteen-story fireproof building, Lafayette, Frank 
lin and White streets, New York, lately erected specially to ac 
ommodate their large stock of “Star Brand” brass, copper 
bronze, yellow metal, german silver and tobin bronze in various 
forms, such as sheets, tubes, rods, wire, rivets, soldering coppers, 
tacks, nails, etc. The Hungerford company’s removal from their 
former quarters in Pearl street was made necessary by the ac- 











THE HUNGERFORD BUILDING, 


juisition of the property by the city for the proposed Court 
House, together with their constantly expanding business which 
requires a building of unusual stability and size to house their 
stock of brass and copper material, approximating five million 
pounds. 

To those who are now numbered among its patrons, as well as 
those who are as yet unacquainted with their full and complete 
line, the Hungerford company extend a cordial invitation to in- 
spect their new home 


INDUSTRY. $3 
REMOVAL 


lhe A. & G. Plating Company, Ltd., Detroit, Mich., manu 
facturers of the Allen burnishing machine, have moved thei 
plant from 595 Beaufait avenue to 402 St. Antoine street, Detroit 
Mich., where they will have larger and better quarters. They are 
also adding an enameling department 





BUSINESS TROUBLES 

\ meeting of the creditors of the William Bens Company 
Providence, R. I., was held at the Providence office of the Na 
tional Jewelers Board of Trade, 17 Exchange street, that city 
on December 17, 1914 


The property of the Goodwin & Kintz Company, manufa 
turers of gas and electric fixtures, Winsted, Conn., is being of 
tered on the market by Gilbert L. Hart, receiver for the company 


\rthur T. Rutter & Company, manufacturers of brass goods, 
256 Broadway, New York City, and Ossining, N. Y., has filed 
petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities, $24,855, and assets, $4,805 


FIRE 


The silversmithing establishment of Thomas A. Weiss & 
Son, 47 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y., was damaged by 
tire on January 4. 


The tire which started in the plant of the Reliance Gauge 
Column Company, Cleveland, Ohio, on December 14 spread 
to the plant of the Champion Plating Works, which was 
completely destroyed. The Champion Plating Company have 
taken space in a new fireproof building at 5902-5912 Carnegie 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, where they expected to be in com 
plete operation by January 5. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Business organizations incorporated recently. In address- 
ing them it is advisable to include also the names of the 
incorporators and their residence. Particulars of additional 
incorporations may frequently be found in the “Trade 
News” columns. 


To manufacture metal novelties, signs, toys, etc.—TJlie Clar 
Lux Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, N. \ Capital $15,000 
[ncorporators: Richard T. Gee, John J. Ryan, Marion C. Clement 
\lice Gee and L. R. Clement. 


To manufacture electric fixtures, metal shades and oth 
specialties. A-A Electric Manutacturing Company, 355 Wate: 
treet, Bridgeport, Conn. ( apital $20,000. The officers ar: 
Linn B. Abbott, president; H. ¢ 


s 


Alvord, secretary and 


tr wre? 
reasurel 


To manufacture small tools.—Pieciffer Manufacturing Com 
pany, Bedford, Mass Capital $200,000 


| 
amin 


Incorporators Ben 
Derby, Concord. Junction, Ma Immanuel Pfeiffer, Jr., 
ind Louis Pfeiffer, both of Bedford, Mass: The company’s plant 
is equipped with a machine shop, press room and plating d 
artment, 


To manufacture lighting fixtures—Edwards Lighting Fix 


ture Company, 65 East Lake street, Chicago, JIl., Capital, $25,000 
[ncorporators Leo J. Gerorgen, John L. Cushing and L. V 
Hult An ong the de partments operat d by this company are a 
brass foundry rass machine shop, plating and polishing di 

partment and spinning department 


To manufacture brass, bronze, babbitt metal, aluminum and 
all kinds of alloy products.—Jhe Alloy loundry Company 
\kron, Ohi Officers: J. A. Reagle, president 
oe 8 Gresham, Vice preside nt al d W W. Warne r, secre tary il 


ana 


Capital $25,000 


treasurer. By special formulae the company will furnish products 
with great tensile strength 
and other specialtic 5. 


hardness, also acid proof bronze 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


For addresses of these enquiries apply to Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., and give 
fle number. 


No. 14,814. Metals.—The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


( erce in receipt of a request trom a toreign legation for 
quotations « rst-class double-retined soft lead and tin ( Billiton, 
Straits, or Banca Lhe prices should include the import duty, 
and be made tinatior full report of the request may 
be id on application to the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti 

mmerce or its branch office 

No. 14,831. White-metal ware. nsul in South America 
eports that he ré ( n inquiry tor names ot American 
anufacturer exporters of white-metal ware Name of in 


rer bureau of Foreign and Vomestic Com 
merce and its branch offices. Correspondence should be in English. 


No. 14,885. Brass tubes, and materials for electric lamps, 


etc. \ n Ku al mer il nsular 
heer that ! rou I importing brass tube rass socket 
electt ncandescent lamps and wolfram filament for same, 
t re ae 
‘ 1) le Cor 
r 
{ } 


No. 14,911. Copper tubes, brass plugs, et¢ 


n Am t desire atalog and price lists from 
¥ ' ' ' + tir t t I oO 
I ( 
No. 14,980. Copper wire, tin, zinc, etc.—A mmiss 
wishes 1 rr ! t \ t nm manufacturers f 
pper wv rolyt I ilicium bronze wir 
pper ti 
m Ris a 
parat ' 


INQUIRIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Under our directory of “Trade Wants” (published each 
month in the rear advertising pages), will be found a num- 
ber of inquiries and opportunities which, if followed up, are 
a means of securing business. Our “Trade Want Directory” 
fills wants of all kinds, assists in the buying and selling of 
metals, machinery, foundry and platers’ supplies, procures 
positions and secures capable assistants. See Want Ad. 


pages. 


PRINTED MATTER 


Portable Tools \ plete portable tools. such as 
drills and bor Ari iInding 1 hines, are given in a folder 

centl t Stow Manufacturir Company, Bing- 

ul ¥ o claim to be the oldest portable tool man 


Casting Metals. he Continuous Casting Corporation of 


Newark, N. ] ive issued a small descriptive folder of the 
Mellen 1 machine vhich is designed for the continuous 
prov ion of a i brass pper and steel r This 
ma n ot [ HE META 
INDUSTR' 

Calendars in¢ me and uss alendars have been sent 
out for 1915 ( (y | ssey & ( mpany Pittsburgh ( pper 
and Brass Rolling Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Atkinson Ci 
pany, manufacturers of brass, bronze and aluminum castings, 
Rochester, N. ° and I. Shonberg, manufacturer of babbitt 


metals, type metals and solders, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffing Machinery.—The Webster & Perks Tool Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, have issued a series of interesting leaflets 
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giving illustrations and specifications of the extensive line of 
ball-bearing polishing and buffing lathes, improved tool grinders, 
polishing and grinding machines, and rotary oil pumps manu- 
tactured by them. Copies of these leaflets will be sent upon 
reque¢ St 

Electric Furnaces.—The Department of the Interior, Bureau 
f Mines, Washington, D. C., has issued Bulletin 77, which 


treats of the electric furnace, in metallurgical work. This 
bulletin has been published by the bureau in connection with 
its investigation looking to the prevention of waste and the 
increase of safety and efficiency. The bulletin presents a 
compilation of such data which seems to be useful for the 


intormation of such persons who seem to be interested in the 


Poddyright compound is made for holding hot metals of 
all kinds and is described in a little folder issued by W. R 
Dempwolf, of York, Pa. Poddyright is manufactured prin- 


pally to take the place of putty or clay, which is used for 


iiding ibbitt metal while pouring journal boxes, etc. Its 
antage é his material is that it will not dry out under 
same heat and it can be used over and over again. This 
nder il ee and s not found t 

S t it can ret ed l ror! whon 
The Punch Press. [The.Punch Press” is a bright little 

ine that is issued by the Globe Machine and Stamping 
Company, manufacturers of sheet metal boxes, tumbling bar 


} 


reeis and Deams and operators OI! ; irdizing plant 


Ohio. The rrent issue | gazine, dated 
e! 1914. N 5 1! at i0n tot I iti o1ve!l 
regarding the products of the Globe company, has also thre 
I irticles tten in a common sense manne which 
S biects of the dav. Coy of Ss maga- 
aaa oe cs 


~_ 


*oreman’s Handbook.—James H ( & Company, New 


Y Chicago, Ill., dealers in electro-plating and indus 

trial chemicals, have issued the second editio1 f their little 

whi they call “The Foreman’s Handbook.” The 

klet is reported to have been ore d and has 

en very interesting to electro-plate n general. The 

klet ntains revised information on the scientific meth 

is of cleaning metal surfaces with the German Carlsruhe 

leanser, which is produced exclusively y this company. 
Copies may be obtained on request 





Speed Lathe.—Particular attention is ed to the new 

k just issued by Lein Brothers, 62 John street, New 
Yor lustrating and describing their bench speed lathe. 
This machine should be found in every tool room, jewelry 
nd elty shop or any sort of an experimental or machine 
shop, laboratory, training school, or home workshop. The 
I hine is very accurately made, having dustproof bearings 


nd hollow spindle. Special attention is also called to the 
low price at which the machine is sold, making it possible 
have use for a fine lathe to secure one without 


; 


paying the exorbitant price ordinarily demanded tor a tool 


for those wh« 


of this kind Copies of this booklet will be sent upon request 





Crucibles.—-This reproduction of the new er design from 
a new edition of the booklet, “Dixon’s Graphite Crucibles,” is 
ee merely suggestive of the valuable infor- 

mation contained in the sixteen pages that 
follow. In addition to a preface and the 
table of crucible sizes, information is fur- 
nished of brass melting crucibles, file cru- 
cibles, crucible covers, tilting furnace 
crucibles, retorts, bottom-pour crucibles, 
stirrers, skimmers, dippers and self-skim- 
ming crucibles. Altogether this little 
booklet is most worth while to the man 
interested in the subject of better foundry 
practice. A copy is gratis to those who 
take the trouble of writing to the Joseph 
yi 23 { Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
SSS eee UN. J. 
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METAL MARKET REVIEW FOR 1914—OUTLOOK FOR 1915 


By 7 J 
REVIEW 

The year 1914 opened fairly satisfactorily as far as metals 
were concerned. There was a good buying movement in copper 
both for foreign and domestic account and the market looked 
good for the first three or four months. Iron and steel did not 
show any improvement, the railroads were not buying and the 

normal home business did not come along 
\fter the European war started and the ondon and New 


York Metal Exchanges closed the metal market was, for a time, 


very excited Later the markets became normal, but business 
generally has been far from satisfactory. Some special lines hav« 
caught some good foreign orders lhe large export orders f 
steel have not materialized and home demand is not even keep 
ng pace with the ordinary wear and tear of ntry half the 
ize of tl e United states of! America Lhe 1 rmous wealtl 
it has been thrust on this countr | t intifu 
] r eT arveste¢ seems S thie neral 
thy that hangs ( } n ‘ ‘ ‘ usiness 
ederal Reset bal la . 3 1 I nds 
time I stress 1 1 ; ; 
I Y facilit es tora le tit t¢ s Nis 
ubt help t stimulate usines ( 
lutely nothing to. stimulat 
he pass of the year 1914 ‘ 
he count! O1 rd1 é } S 
nion that this great U1 Ss 
tuni nee during the I ! 
ere t ¢ igs, and est iblisl tsel ] 
Mi le the 1 l tiie 
er of civilization | 1 is t é 
ry plait e! rent t , 
ere not big en it 
“We are neutral’! 
Ve juries € ! \ é T S t 
When the histo1 f Ss most ‘ 
ut be plain to all the world that this great American nat 
ghed in the balances and found 
OUTLOOK FOR 1915 
sic conditions in this country are it 
roads in the East have been grant 1, ppt! I tel the 5 pel 
ent. advance in rates, and already the 1 re beginning to 
] lace orders for material Che Federa Re S ire 
ready for business, and although there 1 ¢ lot of 
innecessary red tape in the way of quick action, the ultimate 
benefit to the merchants at large all over the ntrv is so fat 
reaching that business will surely expand enort ly I 
entiment of the country today is optimisti [here is to be n 
more heckling of big business, and there will be 1 port 


low offers from Europe, so that manufacturers will be able 
to get a fair return, and prices generally are cert to be higher 
The effect of the enormous crops has hardly materialized. The 
demand from Enrope for all kinds of manufactures is growing 


daily and 1915 should be a banner year 


COPPER 


Che year 1914 opened with electrolytic copper round 
1414 , . 
14%4 cents per pound. Europe began to come into the market in 
January and February and price was pushed to 14 cents: do 
mestic consumers bought freely when prices wet n the up turn 
It began to look as though the depression of 1913 was over and 


that business was gradually improving The heavy exports for 


the first four months helped to sustain the market, but the home 
} 


isiness did not come along and prices gradually declined to 
13% cents in June. The exports in May and June fell off about 
15 million pounds from the high point in March, and this had a 
more or less depressing effect on domestic buyers. In July the 
‘opper market was unsettled, and at the end of the month when 


ARCHER. 


war was declared the price of electrolytic was close to 1234 cents 
per pound. During August there was very little buying, the L 
don Metal Exchange was closed, and prices here steadily declined 
until about 11 cents was reached early in November Some p1 


ducers declined to sell below 11% cents, while another sold down 
o 1134 cents, and just before the turn for the better, towar 
end of Novembe r, one ot the leading pre ducers booked rae 


close to 11 cents per pound 

[here has been no business day since the war starte 
trolytic copper could not have been bought, it is perfectly true 
for several days there were no buyers of copper and prices then 


were more or less nominal, but there has always been a price 


vhich copper could be | ught i that ie ma Ti¢ 
business was stopped and that thet Was ne arke 
lutely false and misleading 
| he Copper Producers’ \ssociati 1 sti pped | 
the July figures, and it is uncertain whether tl 1] 
nthly res 
exports ot pp e mn ed ] 
shipments: the ¢ s during Novembe j CK 
I i to Custor e tetur Lhe prot \\ I 
nst the nwarflral a nterterence | Enel 
\mer ( el é Il the €1 r 
tt cde here re r | r 
‘ nd « , ; ‘ 
estin (y ! ( 
m< wen , ' 
less re¢ 
th. imme F 
eel me ll-t ‘ { ( t ¢ 
t a litth that Gert 
re trvit { et C. | 
ti r the ( t r ( 
t el e ft tiie I I t le 
tl globe mor¢ tall nterest¢ 
nee nd freedom t eat | S 
ck ft the ‘ , ( \ ‘ 
1 ( 1 { 
‘ ecc e tal 1 mal t¢ ( ec] 
ne ll cents at the en \ r I t 
rte vit £ qd buy key a é 
T I es Vere ¢ | | shes é 
ket i ne lat ( ( 
3 1] the market 1 
hand today must be close to 200 milli 
rge producing compani continue t restrict their efing 
utput 50 per cent., consumption will be able t at 
productior \ecording to the United States Geological] 
e production of copper from domest nd fore 


1914 was 1,493,000.000 pound compared wit} 1.615.067 OM 
pt unds in 1914 Che exports tor the year Decen ber estin 


wel 840,048,777 pounds against 926,441,142 pound n 1913 
estimated consumption Tor the vear ma rye iT und 570.000. 000 
pounds against 812,000,000 pounds in 1913 The mport 


vear were close to 309.000.0000 pound December est 
igainst over 409,000,000 pi unds in 1913 


he future of the copper market looks most favorable 
producers. The production last year decreased over 122.000.000 
pounds during 1913 The 50 per cent. restriction of Refinery 


itput did not have any bearing on the stocks until 
ember and December, and if this same restriction is kept 
nother three months the stocks of copper on hand will 
nost negligible. Prices today are around 13%4 cents delivere 


1 


Electrolytic, 1334 cents for Lake and 13 


brands, and the market looks good 

rIN 

With the exception of the montl f August, tl 

ket has behaved fairly respectabl [he fluctuations.from mont} 
to month have not been as violent as we have sometimes had 
them. Opening at around 37 cents in January. 1914. price d 
vanced to over 40 cents in February. when price gradual] 
declined to close to 30 cents in June During Julv the market 
vas stronger again and prices advanced to over 32 cents. In 
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immediately atter the war started in July, the mar- 
ul very excited; shipments were going to be stopped, 
ndon Metal Exchange was closed, the New York Ex 
followed suit, and all sorts of fancy prices were made 
ime day prices would fluctuate 5 cents or more per 
pound; overnight prices advanced 7 cents and then declined as 
rapidly Sixt e cents was paid willingly, and the market at 
rm¢ le tor $1 tin [his limit was not reached, and 
er f the month shipments came along freely and 
i September the market was normal 
0 t 3 nt ind closed for the y« 
nA 
LEAD 
i the metals that has enefited through th 
market opened with lead at 4.15 New York. Busi 
ness was very dull and the Trust reduced its price to 4.10 Janu 
iry 9. During February, with a better market for copper, busi 
ar eemed to be picking up, and the price was advanced 5 points 
$15, to be reduced again later in the month to 4 cents New 
York basis lor some months the price fluctuated 5 to 10 
wints nearly every month until October, when the Trust put 
e price down to 3.50 on the 7th. During November the price 
is advanced three times to 3.90 on the 19th, but on the 28th 
the Trust for some unaccountable reason dropped the price 10 


ints to 3.80, and that is the market price today New York basis 
Owing to the general mix-up in Mexico only about 20,000 tons 
ume from that quarter against 47,847 tons in 1913. These are 
the figures of the U. S. Geological Survey [he exports to 
Europe during the year, of domestic lead, were 20,000 tons 
lhe London price of lead opened at £18 5s. and advanced to 
$20 7s. 6d. before the end of January. The London price of 
lead was above the New York market until quite late in the year. 
Prices here were considered very unsatisfactory, but without 
the exports of 20,000 tons prices might have been very much 
The average price for the year was 3.90, the lowest price 
nce 1898. The average for the year 1913 was 4.40. 
;overnment figures show an increase in domestic produc 
ion for the year of 100,000 tons, and on this basis the stocks on 
1 t the end of 1914 must be about the largest on record 


SPELTER 


he Luropean war saved the spelter producers thousands 


llar f the stocks of spelter in Europe had not been held 
Ge y it is possible that 4-cent spelter would have been 
é he d market was very dull during the first six 
1ont the ye ul I rat 1 from about 5% down 
434 cents in St. Louis 
Stocks were supposed to be steadily increasing as business 
windled, and as m ; 50,000 tons was the general estimate 
With the war started in Europe, several Governments same 
the market and the price was run up to over 6 cents per 
| Purchas for Europe were close to 30,000 tons \fter 
reigi ng prices iged off again rapidly to below 
nd later the market | m fairly steady and close t 
) » ime eee ¥ + St lis 
' t ] é il ] nat 
et ir, De se Ce | rT 
1 y Probably another 
| 
ALUMINUM 
t h 1 Ste lecline in 
I t ra t 19 ents toda The 
é 1 23 eTa 
\ N T\% IN Y 
; ll ring tl rst half 
s toppage of supplies and the 
nd I é t var rge speculative bu 
n t loubl Some European G 
met t e still he ket and higher pr 
iV l y Cookson’s ited if nd 5 
{ ts, Hungar 13% cents—agair 
7 t to cs eat } S illett Ss 
( 1] rian grade 
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SILVER. 

Che silver market has been very weak and unsettled and some 
{ the lowest prices on record have been made during the year. 
loday the market is around 4834 cents in New York and 225%d 
in London. The average price for the year is about 54.85 against 
59.80 for 1913 

PLATINUM. 

market has held fairly steady and prices have 
not varied much. Business has been very dull. The market is 
quotable today at $44 per ounce for ordinary refined and $47 for 
10 per cent. hard 


Lhe platinum 


OQUICKSILVER. 
lhe price of quicksilver has fluctuated considerably during the 
ar Opening at $38 per flask prices touched $75, and at the 
lose the wholesale price is $50 
SHEET METALS. 
manufactured copper have pretty well followed the 
fluctuations of the ingot market. Sheet copper opened a year 
ago at 20% cents, with Lake copper at 1534. Prices gradually 
declined to 16% in October—the low point of the year—with 
Lake at 11% cents. From that time the markets improved and 
prices reached 18% in December, with Lake at 12%. Today 
Lake is around 1334 cents and sheet copper is likely to be ad 
Copper wire is quoted at 14% cents base, and high 
sheet brass at 1334 cents. 
OLD METALS 
Lhe old metal market has suffered from the general depres- 
sion. Prices have been unsatisfactory and foreign trading has 


been very much restricted and the turnover for the year has 
not been as favorable as it might have been 


f 


vanced. 


DECEMBER MOVEMENTS IN METALS 


COPPER: Highest. Lowest. Average 
0 Re ee rr, 12.90 13.25 
Electrolytic ; 13.50 12.75 13.00 
Casting ea 13.35 12.60 12.95 

LIN .. 34.95 32.65 33.65 

LEAD 3.90 3.80 3.80 

SPELTER 5.90 5.40 5.70 

ANTIMONY (Hallett’s) 16.00 14.00 14.75 

SILVER ; ; 50.25 48.12 49.40 


WATERBURY AVERAGE 


The average price of Lake Copper per pound as determine 
| | I 


monthly at Waterbury, Conn 
1913—Average for year, 15.83, 1914—January, 14.75; February, 
15.125; March, 15.00; April, 14.875; May, 14.75; June, 14.375; 
July, 14.125; August, 13; September, 12.875; October, 12.25: No 
mber, 12.25; December, 13.50. 1914—Average for year, 13.91 


CATALOG EXHIBIT 


An exhibition of every kind of catalog may be seen at The 
Metal Industry office, 99 John street, New York. The Metal 
Industry is prepared to do all of the work necessary for the 
making of catalogs, pamphlets, circulars and other printed 
matter. Estimates will be furnished for writing descriptions, 
making engravings, printing, binding, for the entire job from 
beginning to end or any part of it. 


DAILY METAL PRICES 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal 
Exchange by which we can furnish our readers with the 
Official Daily Market Report of the Exchange and a year’s 
subscription to THE METAL INDUSTRY for the sum of 
$10. The price of the Report alone is $10. Sample copies 
furnished for the asking. We can furnish daily telegraphic 
reports of metal prices. Address THE METAL IN- 
DUSTRY, 99 John street, New York. 
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Calendar Years 1905-1913. 
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PRODUCTS. 
METALLIC. 


Pig iron (spot value) long tons........ 
Silver, commercial value, troy ounces.. 
Gold, coining value, troy ounces...... 
Copper, value at New York City, pounds 
Lead, value at New York City, short tons 
Spelter, value at N. Y. City, short tons. 
Quicksilver, value at S. Francisco, flasks 
Aluminum, value at Pittsburgh, pounds 
\ntimony, value at S. F’cisco, short tons 
Nickel, value at Philadelphia, pounds 
{Re ee nee 
Platinum, value (crude) at New York 
Cote; POY CUNEESB..... seces ics: 


Total value of metallic products 


PRODUCTS. 
METALLIC. 


Pig iron (spot value) long tons...... 
Silver, commercial value, troy ounces.. 
Gold, coining value, troy ounces....... 
Copper, value at New York City, pounds 
Lead, value at New York City, short tons 
Spelter, value at N. Y. City, short tons. 
Quicksilver, value at S. Francisco, flasks 
Aluminum, value at Pittsburgh, pounds 
Antimony, value at S. F’cisco, short tons 
Nickel, value at Philadelphia, pounds... 
ee ein ee 
Platinum, value (crude) at New York 
Oe ee. Re ee 


Total value of metallic products 


PRODUCTS. 
METALLIC. 


Pig iron (spot value) long tons 
Silver, commercial value, troy ounces... 
Gold, coining value, troy ounces....... 
Copper, value at New York City, pounds 
Lead, value at New York City, short tons 
Spelter, value at N. Y. City, short tons. 
Quicksilver, value at S. Francisco, flasks 
\luminum, value at Pittsburgh, pounds 
Antimonial lead, short tons...... oe 
Nickel, value at Philadelphia, pounds 


Pa, MMR crite nts cccuctorausgitacatianaieinaastate 
Platinum, value (crude) at New York 
CIey,, C9OW COIN 5 dks create Sonece 


fotal value of metallic products 


PRODUCTS 
Mt I 


Pig iron, long tons?. 
Copper, pounds* 

Gold, ounces, fine*... 
Antimonial lead, short tons 
Lead, short tons? 

Spelter, short tons? 
Quicksilver, flasks 

Silver, ounces, fine 


Nickel, poundst 


] 


(*) Figures from United States Geolos 


THE 


METAL 
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Pig Iron and Metal Products of the United States 


(1914 Estimated.) 





THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY.) 
1905 1906. 1907. 
Quantity Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value Products 
22,992,380 $382,450,000 25,307,191 $505,700,000 25,781,361 $529,958,000 Pig i 
56,101,600 34,221,976 56,517,900 38,256,400 56,514,400 37,299,700 Silver 
4,265,742 88,180,700 4,565,333 94,373,800 4,374,827 90,435,700 Gold 
901,907,843 139,795,716 917,805,682 177,595,888 868,996,491 173,799,300 Copper: 
302,000 28,690,000 350,153 39,917,442 375,099 33,700,424 Lead 
203,849 24,054,182 199,694 24,362,668 223,745 26,401,910 Spelte: 
30,451 1,103,120 26,238 958,634 21,567 828,931 Q’ksilve: 
11,347,000 3,246,300 14,910,000 4,262,286 7,211,039 4,926,948 Aluminum 
3,240 705,787 1,766 602,949 2,022 622,046 Antimony 
er ee ee 9,910 1,322,985 Nickel. 
35,600 33,285 Tin 
318 5,320 1,439 45,189 357 10,589 Platinum 
eee $702,453,101 cosesces SOR0,110856 $903,802 ,244 
1908 1909. 1910 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value Quantity. Value Products 
15,936,018 $254,321,000 25,795,471 $419,175,000 26,674,123 $412,162,486 Pig iron 
52,440,800 28,050,600 54,721,500 28,455,200 57,137,900 30,854,500 Silver 
4.574.340 94,560,000 4,821,701 99,673,400 4,657,018 96,269,100 Gold. 
942,570,721 124,419,335 1,092,951,624 142,083,711 1,080.159,509 137,180,257 Copper 
310,762 26,104,008 363,319 31,245,434 389,211 34,250,568 Lead 
190,749 17,930,406 230,225 24,864,300 252,479 27,267,732 Spelte: 
19,752 824,146 21,075 957,859 20,601 958,153 O’ksilver 
11,152,000 2,434,600 34,210,000 6,575,000 ( h) 47,734,000 8,955,700 Aluminum 
13,629 1,264,771 12,896 1,231,019 14,069 1,338,090 Antim. | 
a ates 19,284,172 10,027,769 25,359,544 13,186,963 Nickel 
igaireuee 4,832 23,447 Tin 
750 14,250 638 15,950 773 25,277. Platinum 
$549,923,116 $764,309,474 $762,472,273 
1911. 1912 1913 
Quantity Value. Quantity. Value Quantity. Value Product: 
23,257,288 $327,334,624 30,180,969 $420,563,388 30,388,935 $458,342,345 Pig iron 
60,399,400 32,615,700 63,766,800 39,197,500 66,801,500 40,348,100 Silver 
4,687,053 96,890,000 4,520,717 93,451,500 4,299,784 88,884,400 Gold 
1,097,232,749 137,154,092 1,243,268,720 205,139,338 1,224,484,098 189,795,035 Copper 
405,863 36,527,670 415,395 37,385,550 436,430 38,405,840 Lead 
271,621 30,964,794 323,907 44,699,166 337,252 37,772,224 Zinc. 
21,256 977,929 25,064 1,053,941 20,213 813,171 QO’ksilver 
46,125,000 8,084,000 65,607 000 11,907,000 72,379,000 13,845,000 Aluminum 
14,078 1,380,556 13,552 1,311,348 16,665 1,675,179 Antim. | 
445 hitmen (7) Nickel 
56,635 260,000 124,800 (k) 36,970 Tin 
940 40,890 1,005 45,778 1,034 46,530 Platinut 
. $680,531 $854,779,309 882,980,156 
1914 ESTIMATED 
Value 
Quantity Total Per t 
92,823,500 6) (j 
1,129,000,000 $152,400,000 SO. 1 
4 490,336 92,823,500 20.63 
12,850 
511.784 39,919,152 oO} 
360,689 (1) (i) 
16.568 811.832 49 (1) 
67,929,700 37.225,000 () 


(+) Figures from Engineering and Mining | 


(e) Importations for 10 months only 
t) Figures not available 


(h) Consumption 1910-1911-1912. 


j) Included under unspecified product 


(k) Small production from Alaska, S« 





wth ¢ 


1 Survey 


30.067 064 


ind South Dakota 
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NEW METALS. Price per Ib. PRICES oF SHEET COPPER. 
Coprper—Pic AND INGoT AND OLp Copper. Cents. BASE PRICE, 1814 Cents per Lb. Net 
Duty Free. Manufactured 5 per centum. a 
Lake, Cartoad fote, nominal. ......6.0..esccseceuss 13.75 re Be 
‘ : an 7 
Electrolytic, carload lots ...........ccccccececs 13.35 Sig ig & 
ee ea 13.25 t z 3s = 
Tin—Duty Free. SIZE OF SHEETS. Z3isi9/8 
Straits Oo! Malacca, carload lots bie ie Rie ee ee 33 a0 ” P ° - rl - ‘ 
Leap—Duty Pig, Bars and Old, 25%; pipe and sheets, 5 bh 8 GB | 
J >) _ we 
20% Pig lead, carload lots........ ae 3.80 «1 8 SS SAS Sis 
SPELTER—Duty 15‘ Sheets, 15% a 
Tes -arl lots 5.90 ’ TH. Extras in Cents per Pound for Sises an 
Western, carl ad | SE ne vcawien oe : Width LENG Selon Gahan Gem Ten, 
ALUuMINUM—Duty Crude, 2c. per lb. Plates, sheets, - 
bars and rods, 3%c. per Ib. - Not longer than 72 08 Bose Bose Bose 4 1 1 14 2 24 
> se . 
Small lots, f. 0. b. factory......... Maer Rees 24.00 Erne a I Pee 411213 44 
100 Ib. lots, f. o. b. DS oians acerca tyne areapic ois le ES (Not longer than 96 inches. 
Ton lots, f. o. b. factory . cones ‘ 19.00 og Longer than 96 inches. | «cs «se | 2 3 5 7 
; s3 : 
AntTimony—Duty free. So [Met Sage See Se ee. 4 
Cookson’s cask lots, nomtinal..... 16.50 Longer than 120 ins. soll heel 14 
Hallett’s cask lots... Lee . 15.00 Not longer than 72 co «© Boge Boge | 2 3 4 fy 
Hungarian grade ee eye es 13.50 E28 inches. : 8 
. : I th 72 inches. ‘ 
Nicxet—Duty Ingot, 10%. Sheet, strip and wire goa ay eS ee | os | oe) | oe 246 
20% ad. valorem. ae ak | 96 inches. 
i eae ter een 120 inches. vc Sa | 2 3 a 
Shot, Plaquettes, Ingots. Blocks according to ger) g 
. -~ oa 
PR rere Sat Sew galidcian 38 to 43 E—B | Longer than 120 inches. | ** | 2 3 | 
ELECTROLYTIC—3 cents per pound extra. Het leaner than #9 6 
é 
MANGANESE METAL ............. RS FT 95 2.8 inches. | ** Base 12 3/4 8 9 
—D ] aa .| Longer than 72 inches. | ¢¢ | ¢« 
— MetaL.—Duty 25% ad “valorem (100 Ib _ seas tr A BF 1/3\'4/5 7\9 
ED hss’ dps pe rik WG cline wr Sanit o WeEiA bate e beeen eee ane e J ~stSa 
2”) Longer than 96 inches. | 4g «« 
PEE NE so iccwtonceesienkerseeess tvecenest 3.00 & ¢ B= |Not longer than 120 inches. | 2469 
> séz : 
CapMIuM—Duty free oreiatard : 2.00 S“6 | vonger than 120 inches. | & 1 3.6 
Curomium Metat—Duty free................0..e eee Bf 
P Not longer than 72 “6 
a lirics sn sccenmnsoenen 200 gag none « | ** Bose} 1315 )7)9 0 
QuicKsILver—Duty 10°, per flask...... .. ..$50.00-$54.00 28, Songer than 72 inches. | «<< 2 47.10 
. Price per oz. 5458 Not longer than 96 inches. 
$ 7 . Longer than 96 inches. | «« 
Go_tp— Duty an settee eee e eee en ee eeeeees sin nigvaeocoste pre s as AL, hy EE ] 3 6 
PTE REY SO ook sic cam ocmavadese abd ecawncwms ) sat 
; 2 / i. Longer than 120 Inches. | 
St_ver—Government assay bars—Duty free.. were . a i 2 4 8 
s ll Not longer than 96 Base | 3 s 
INGOT METALS. Price per lb. $288|__tnches._ = 
~ EEg|_longer than 96 inches. | ¢, 2 5 10 
Cents. se a Not longer than 120 inches. | 
Silicon Copper, 10%........ according to quantity 25 to 28 =sSes)| 
Z es > hes. 
Silicon Copper, 20%.......... " 1 28 to 32 BS =| ronger than 120 inches. | | 3 8 
Silicon Copper, 30% guaranteed . és 30 to 34 cee s| Not longer than 96 | 3 6 
* . ] a 2 7 -_- 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 10 ‘ mo wie o Ae 2 | Longer than 96 inches. 2 4 7 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 15% 18 to 22 5° =| Not longer than 120 inches. 
Io, “ “ 9c 29 =. oq 
Manganese Copper, 257% ...... “ : 25 to BESS) tonger than 120 inches. | 3/5 | 9 
Phosphor Tin, guaranteed 5% 57 to 60 
Phosphor Tin, no guarantee.. 39 to 42 sous 
Brass Ingot, Yellow 103% to 11 “5 
> I 1 # 2 EN Not longer than 120 inches. 
Brass Ingot, Red 1] to 1 28 
Bronze Ingot 13. to 14 Ee $s 
Manganese Bronze Ingots.... 17 to 18% = 
Phosphor Bronze ............ 18 to 20 
“ ‘ > The longest dimension in any sheet shall be considered at its length. 
Casting Aluminum Alloys. 16 to 18 a . 
CIRCLES, 8 IN. DIAMETER AND LARGER, SEGMENTS AND PAT- 
PHOSPHORUS—Duty free TERN SHEETS, advance per pound over prices of Sheet Copper = 
A di ‘ 5 antit 30 to 3S required to cut them from =e Pe eA Be. 
cont SE = a. = CIRCLES LESS THAN 8 IN. DIAMETER, advance per pound over prices 
‘ of Sheet Copper required to cut them from bec 
Dealers’ OLD METALS. : Dealers COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, 14 oz. per square foot and heavier, 
Buying Prices Selling Prices. advance per pound over foregoing prices.... , TTT rTT > 
Cents per Ib Cents per Ib. COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, lighter than 14 oz. per square 
11.00 11.25 Heavy Cut Copper 12.25 to 12.50 foot, advance per pound over foregoing prices ‘ oe 2c. 
ee ee. ae Se ees . Sae : COLD ROLLED ANNEALED COPPER, the same price as Cold Rolled 
10.50 to 10.75 Copper Wire ..... “F . 11.75 to 12.00 Copper. 
9.50to 9.75 Light Copper , ba : 10.75 to 11.00 ALL POLISHED COPPER, 20 in. wide and under, advance per square 
, yc savy Mac Com ; 11.00 to 11.25 foot over the price of Cold Rolled Copper.......... Sanseceone - ile, 
10.00 to _ Heavy Mi ich. Comp 272+, Oi, ALL POLISHED COPPER, over 20 in. wide, advance per square foot over 
7.75 to 8.00 Heavy Brass . ; : gsi to oe the price of Cold Rolled Copper.... Ree I ERO Ore Cr . Be. 
5.75 to 6.00 I ight Brass ...... os ' 6.75 to 7.00 For Polishing both sides, double the above price. 
7.50 to 7.75 No. l Yellow 3rass Turnings 8.25to &.50 The Polishing extra for Circles and Segments to be charged on the full 
8.50to 9.00 No. 1 Comp, Turnings 950 to 10.00 size of the sheet from which they are cut 
3.35 to : a ond t 369 COLD ROLLER COPPER, prepared suitable for polishing, same prices 
_— —— cavy BO we seees ‘ Sd or and extras as Polished Copper 
3.75 to Zine Scrap i to 400 arr PLANISHED COPPER, advance per square foot over the pete § for 
5.50to 6.50 Scrap Aluminum Turnings..... 6.00to 7.00 POUT TN eh aun nk sees we lic oaaoneieredaaee een le. 
11.50to 12.00 Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed.. 12.00 to 13.00 
13.00 to 14.00 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new).. 13.00to 14.00 ZINC—puty. sheet, 15%. Cents per Ib 
r cas 95 6 Carload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill... 8.75 basis, less 8% 
23.00 to 24.00 No. 1 _Pewter. +A Eye pa 25.00 to 26.00 caus cae SAME Gelees + 
17.00 to 23.00 Old Nickel TTrrerr ee Pe ereeen 17.00 to 23.00 Casks jobbers’ prices 9c. 
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PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS. 
In effect December 22, 1914, and until further notice. 


To custome 


rs who buy over 5,000 lbs. per year 

-7————Net base per lb.—_—_—_—+ 

High Brass. Low Brass. Bronze. 
Sheet $0.13% $0.15% $0.16% 
Wire 131 15% 16%, 
Rod 13 16%, 17 
Brazed tubing 171 20% 
Open sea tubing 17% 20%, 
Angles and cha ] 17 20%, 


50% discount from all extras as shown in Brass Manufacturers’ Price List. 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 


Sheet—Extra spring, drawing and spinning brass.... ‘“%c. per lb. net advance 
“* —Best spring, drawing and spinning brass.... 1%ec. “ ‘ “ = 
Wire—Extra spring and brazing wire......... wv. ae = & = 
“* —Best spring and brazing wire...... _— - = ” 
To customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or less per year. 
r————Net base per lb. ————__, 
High Brass. Low Brass. Bronse. 
Sheet $0.15 0.16% $0.17% 
Wir: 14%, 16% 17%, 
Rod 14%, 17% 18S, 
Brazed tubing - .18% PY 4 
Open seam tubing 18% 22 
Angles and channel 18% ya 


Net extra as shown In Brass Manufacturers’ 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 


Price List 


Sheet—Extra spring, drawing and spinning brass.... %c. per Ib. net advance 
“* —Best spring, drawing and spinning brass..... a - - = os 
Wire —Extra spring and brazing wire.............. Me “7 % ‘ 
- Best spring and brazing wire ............... te @ 3 “ 


BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS. 


14! per It 


base 


SOLDERING COPPERS. 


order . 18%e 
In one order ; . -19¢ 


800 Ibs. and over in one 


per Ib. base 
100 Ibs. to 300 Ibs SS “ 


Less than 100 Ibs. in one order .20%c. * * _ 
PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 
From 1\4% to 3% O. D. No 4 to 13 Stubs’ Gauge. 16c¢. per Ib 
Seamless Copper Tubing, 20c. per lt 
For other sizes see Manufacturers List 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes. 


Iron pipe sizes with price per pour 
ao ek 6 St 11% 1% 2 2% 3 8% 4 4% = 
24 , 18 17 16 16 16 #16 16 «16~=«16 17 is 20 -~ 


PRICE LIST OF IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED. 
-—Per 100 feet—, 


Brass. Bronze 
% Inch we ; ‘ote ; ; $9 
% inch shen ; 8 9 
% inch : ‘ , 10 11 
% inch wae _ nes 12 13 
% inch ee nee 14 15 
1 inch , , eviews . 18 20 
1% Inch. ‘ . cela am . 22 24 
1\% Inch ; eeoue 25 27 
1% inch sata 32 35 
1% inch . eee 45 48 
: inch 56 69 


Discount 55.5% 


PRICE FOR TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL. 
Tobin Rronze Red ; is .17¢ net base 
M r ¥ Met Sheathing (14” x 48 14 


ets othe tha Sheathing.16 
K 14 


Above are for 100 Ibs. or more inp one order 


Sheet 1 k 18” wide or less. WN GR. &S8 or thicke 
Iba. « P I ™ S s. § 
l t \ 
N I s N R&S g r thicks 0 
| ' 100 Ibs t 0 Ibs. 7 r 


PRICE SHEET FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. Gauge. 


Widtl Less than 
Gange Inches 1 ton SO to 2,000 Ibs @ Ibs 
“0 and heavier 3-30 25.9 26e 29¢ 
t-30 26.9 27¢ 30 
-1 to 24 inclusive . 30-48 28.9 20% 32 
18.6 41.9 32 Br 
to 26 3-30 27.9 2R« 51 
10-48 29.9 sO 
27 »-50 28.9 29% 12¢ 
0-48 31.9 $2 ¥ 
zo 3-30 29.9 Bik ; 
0-48 12.9 33 Ae 
<9 o* ,-3 40.9 Sle i o 
50-48 34.9 3h 3 
TTT TTT Ty Neteeereescedade 3-30 31.9 32¢ 35 


The above prices refer to lengths between 2 and 8 


hv the mennfacturers for wider and narrower sheet. 
F. Oo. B. Mill 


feet. Prices furnished 
No charge for boxing 


PRICE LIST SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING. 


STUBS’ GAUGE THE STANDARD. SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Outside Diameters. BASE PRICE, 22 Cents per Pound. 


ail . a P : 7 < « 
B63 a tag got - 8 EGE, Gg TGQ 8 
=e - or = = = a I s 

-S ¢ ? “ a od - J en Bee be ies - 
ad = ~*~ »6 F Fee “of = Nn NO o + ~ 
11 120 26 23 ‘ — 13 11 9 8 35 22 
12. .100 és “me «8 «« «« w8 “ER oe ce osc 

ia <a oe eh ae Swe Ge. GR ‘ee. ae -5e ee as 

16 065 27 26 2623 22 @ 2H 2 2 & » Hef 
18 049 82 29 28 27 24 25 25 25 


20. .085. 116 .. 45 88 33 32 31 29 28 29 29 29 30 37 #48 #57 8@ 
x Se ek oe ae UE ee be ee ce st te Oe 

22. .028. 1387 97 47 41 37 36 384 33 .. .. 44 

- 187 132 107 87 78 72 61 59 65 





Prices are for ten or more pounds at one time. 
in stock 


For prices on sizes not carried 


send for Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE. 


25 lbs., Diameter. B. & S. Gauge, No. 000 to 10 and 12 


20 inch, 28 cents 


BASE PRICE GRADE “B” GERMAN SILVER SHEET METAL. 





Quality. Net per Ib. Quality. Net per Ib. 
Dl ac0c0006beusseeeeeneusinne 18\e. SEE ‘chicin ahve wind Aird aces -- 22%c 
Dy wat bt tcsndanethabenekeeee 20¢ SN mentbe inaed bes waaoe 23%c 

BOD cideccuvecevacviens re ll errr 254c. 
2% EOE EE 21%c I tice te ce 2 eles ee 32%c. 

errr es ee rer ee ees 22t%c 30% 39, c. 

GERMAN SILVER WIRE. 

Quality. Net per Ib. Quality. Net per lb 
aa TTT rT TT TT Te TT 19\c. DE iktsdecwhaasnaesens s0cce 
DOE etcees-secscuscoubonsusens 21c. De anceeigekecs deteevenseeea 27%ec 
Dt: scanwsenedtenescbbaawakeas 221%c a ree eee 29\%ec 
SED Sede wks ecinscoadossaces 24 ee WanVitanesdsovessaveewess 45%e 

The above Base [rices are subject to additions for extras as per lists 


printed in Brass Manufacturers’ Price List and from such extras 50% discount 
will be allowed. The above base prices and discounts are named only to 
wholesale buyers who purcbase in good quantities Prices on small lots are 
considerably higher. 


PRICES OF SHEET SILVER. 


Rolled sterling silver .925 fine is sold according to gauge quantity and 
market conditions. No fixed quotations can be given, as prices range from 
lc. below to 4c. above the price of bullion. 

Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at 2%c. to 3%c. above the price of 
bullion. 











